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“Crime news encourages delinquency and 
rime to an alarming degree,” declares Paul S. 
Deland, Managing Editor of The Christian 
Science Monitor. The widespread publishing of 
stories falsely glorifying and glamorizing the 
criminal, he points out in the opening article of 
this issue, unquestionably lends encouragement 
to the motives which underlie the cause for crime. 
Editor Deland is of the opinion that crime stories 
should not be sensationalized but reported with 
a socially constructive aim. and that precept and 
example should be the governing factor in pre- 
senting crime news. Readers of FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION are invited to comment on Mr. Deland’s 
challenging article. 


Lack of proper homes and proper parental 


m juvenile delinquency, according to Federal Judge 
Chase A. Clark. In a practical and basically 
sound discussion of “The Court, the Home, and 
the Federal Juvenile Offender” he contends that 
the youthful offender coming before the federal 
court requires handling quite different from 


This Issue in Brief 


guidance is one of the leading factors underlying. 


adult offenders and should be given special de- 
tention care. Judge Clark suggests what steps 
may be taken to find foster homes and other 
suitable places of detention for youthful offenders 
who are waiting trial or the result of trial and 
whose home situations may have been the pri- 
mary causes for their delinquent behavior. 


In July 1946 Congress enacted the National 
Mental Health Act to provide for a nation-wide 
program to cope with mental illness, including 
those manifestations of social and mental ills 
commonly referred to as delinquency. In “The 
National Mental Health Act and Juvenile De- 


_ linquency,” Dr. R. H, Felix, Chief of the Govern- 


ment’s mental hygiene program, outlines a pro- 
gram for the prevention and control of delin- 
quency at a federal level and discusses the sig- 
nificant role to be played by probation officers 
and others engaged in the delinquency preven- 
tion field. As a public health officer, Dr. Felix 
views delinquency as a public health problem and 
attacks delinquency from that standpoint. 
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In a stimulating and readable article, “De- 
mobilizing Delinquency,” Newspaperman Karl 
F. Zeisler suggests what an intelligent commun- 
ity can do to organize an offensive against mount- 
ing rates of delinquency and crime. The three- 
front attack he proposes is basically sound and 
is a challenge to any community. 


Deputy Police Commissioner James B. Nolan 
of New York City maintains that it is one of the 
duties of the police to extend a helping hand to 
growing youth and to instill in them a sense of 
responsibility and citizenship which will en- 
courage respect not only for those who enforce 
the law, but also for the law itself. In his inter- 
esting portrayal of “The Crime Prevention Work 
of New York City’s Police,”” Commissioner Nolan 
outlines what the Police Department’s Juvenile 
Aid Bureau is doing to prevent delinquency and 
to provide adequate social treatment for delin- 
qents and wayward minors. 


In “Mental Deficiency, Delinquency, and 
Crime” Superintendent E. L. Johnstone of New 
Jersey’s State Colony at Woodbine discusses 
those factors which explain the higher propor- 
tion of mentally deficient persons at penal and 
correctional institutions than in the general 
population. He also outlines what steps can be 
taken to prevent delinquent patterns among the 
mentally deficient. Of special interest is Mr. 
Johnstone’s account of New Jersey’s innova- 
tion to aid mentally deficient children in their 
social adjustment and to prevent them from be- 
coming offenders against the law. 
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Of an estimated 50 million drinkers in this 
country, approximately 8 million, according to 
Professor Selden D. Bacon of Yale University, 
are alcoholics. In the second of his two-article 
series on the subject of alcoholism, Dr. Bacon 
discusses the extent of alcoholism in the United 
States, the treatment of the alcoholic, and 
techniques of prevention. The first of Dr, 
Bacon’s two articles appeared in the January. 
March issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


Psychiatric examinations prior to pronounce. 
ment of sentence are being used to a progres. 
sively greater extent in both federal and state 
courts throughout the country. Psychiatrie re. 
ports vary according to the psychiatrists who 
prepare them, but according to Dr. M. J. Pescor, 
Warden and Chief Medical Officer at the Medical 
Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Mo., 
there is a definite pattern of presentation dis. 
cernible in a properly prepared report. In “In- 
terpretation of Psychiatric Reports’ Dr. Pescor 
explains frequently used psychiatric terminology 
and discusses the significance of the various 
phases of the psychiatric report. 


In a thoughtful and carefully prepared article, 
“Legal and Social Concepts of Parole,” Crimi- 
nologist J. P. Shalloo of the University of 
Pennsylvania discusses basic considerations in 
the application of parole. The “declaration of 
principles” of the National Parole Conference 
(1939), he reaffirms, should be adopted as the 
fundamental basis of sound parole in this 
country. 


be deserving of consideration. 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
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Epitor’s NOTE: Persons concerned about the 
increasing rate of crime in the United States fre- 
quently ask the question whether crime news en- 
courages crime. Cognizant of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor’s policy not to sensationalize crime 
as a means of exploiting reader interest or build- 
ing circulation, the Editors of FEDERAL PROBATION 
asked the Managing Editor of The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor to discuss the “pro” side of the ques- 
tion: “Crime News Encourages Delinquency and 
Crime.” Readers of FEDERAL PROBATION are in- 
vited to comment on any of Mr. Deland’s remarks 
and to submit, if they wish, views supporting the 
“eon” side of the discussion. 


Crime News Encourages Delinquency 
and Crime 


By PAUL S. DELAND 
Managing Editor, The Christian Science Monitor 


EARS of experience in the newspaper bus- 

iness and observation have convinced me 
that “Crime News Encourages Delinquency and 
Crime” to an alarming degree. The widespread 
publishing of stories falsely glorifying and glam- 
orizing the criminal unquestionably lends en- 
couragement to the motives which. underlie the 
causes for crime. 

The dictionary definition of encourage is “to 
embolden, incite or induce by inspiration and 
recommendation.” While many newspapers do 
a commendable job, others unfortunately fail in 
their responsibility and actually “incite and in- 
duce” crime by the way they report crime news. 
They magnify crime news by using large type 
and placing it in a prominent position on page 
one. They dress it up vividly, sensationally and 
artificially. So treated, crime news is made at- 
tractive, instead of properly repellent. Such 
treatment of crime news, by emphasis, sugges- 
tion, implication or selection, certainly contrib- 
utes to crime by making the criminal side seem 
alluring without even a hint of the dire conse- 
quences, the heartaches, disaster, and the inev- 
itable failure of such antisocial activity. 


Tendency Today to Glamorize Crime 


Editors may ostensibly subscribe to the truism 
that “crime doesn’t pay,” but the impression their 
stories leave is contrariwise. Unthinking folks, 
especially youngsters, are fooled into fascina- 
tion and emulation by artificially glamorized 
criminals and get entirely wrong perspectives. 


If a writer exposes crime and the criminal, 
focusing attention on ways of preventing crime, 
revealing it in its loathsome light, its certainty 
of failure, then a public service is rendered. But 
unfortunately too many “clever” wordsmiths 
dip into their bags of adjectives to paint up in 
sensational colors what they think is an interest- 
ing and thrilling, even if warped, story regardless 
of its antisocial significance. 

Publicity, of course, can be good or bad, de- 
sirable or undesirable, but to certain juveniles, 
especially, there is a hunger to be noticed re- 
gardless of the quality of the attention. For that 
reason the criminal or his misdemeanors ought 
not to be exploited because of the bad influence 
on youth. 

I recall a story a number of years ago about 
a 17-year-old high school boy who was tried and 
sentenced to prison for life for murder. In the 
news story one paragraph read: “The cool, self- 
possessed youth, whose jaunty, almost smiling 
countenance remained with him throughout the 
court proceedings” etc. It isn’t necessary to paint 
such a picture, which may or may not be true. 
Such a brazen portrayal is of no benefit to the 
guilty boy, and sets up a bad example for other 
youngsters. 

How some unimportant criminals are made 
by the editor to monopolize the front page is 
illustrated by an eight-column head, one and 
one-half inches high, which read: “Lone Wolf 
Shouts in Court.” The editor judged that to be 
the most important event in the day’s news in a 
large metropolitan city. Such undeserved atten- 
tion to the criminal could mislead an impres- 
sionable youth. 

A current illustration may . be foun in the 
“Black Dahlia” case in which newspapers seized 
upon such a name and such a case to build up a 
sensation. The effects of such treatment are cited 
in one newspaper story which said: “A more like- 
ly theory was that Mrs. French’s murderer might 
have been inspired or inflamed by the lurid ac- 
counts of the mutilation murder of Miss Short.” 
Another way newspapers encourage crime is 
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to belittle the constituted authorities they should 


support. ‘Making’ ‘light of..a_ serious situation: 


doesn’t amuse right-thinking people, but it tends 
to confuse, if not discourage, the whole concept 
of justice. A recent instance will illustrate many 
others that give law-breakers and social menaces 
wrong notions of their predicaments. In this 
particular case the editor played up on the front 
page a story with this two-column head: 
. » YOUTHS ASK TO ROLL DICE 

' FOR TURN IN ELECTRIC CHAIR 
Then to give a wholly silly situation further 
emphasis, the story was set up in black-faced 
type, which is the editor’s way of trying to make 
important a minor incident, and mislead unthink- 
ing people into accepting it as important. 


_ Crime Stories Should Be Reported with 
Socially Corstructive Aim 


Failure of some newspapers to handle reports 
on crime in a socially constructive way and the 
need for reform is indicated by the adoption some 
years ago by the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors of a code of ethics. Among other require- 
ments are these: “Responsibility. The right of a 
newspaper to attract and hold readers is restrict- 
ed by nothing but considerations of public wel- 
fare.” Then follows a list of requirements which 
include “sincerity, truthfulness, accuracy, impar- 
tiality, fair play and decency.” Under this latter 
category the code reads as follows: 

A newspaper cannot escape conviction of insin- 
cerity if, while professing high moral purpose, it sup- 
pie incentive to base conduct, such as are to 


e found in details of crime and vice, publication of 
which is not demonstrably for the general good. 


Some editors print news about crime to warn 
the public against criminals and to aid in pun- 
ishment of crime by informing the public of the 
work done by the police and the courts in their 
efforts to curb crime. However, other editors 
rush in their sob writers, who manufacture 
over-sentimental stories. They stimulate an 
undeserved pity for some weak-minded crimi- 
nals, thereby creating a false sympathy for them 
instead of helping to bring about their reforma- 
tion. Instead, every effort should be made to 
strengthen and support the public officials for 
their constructive work instead of characteriz- 
ing policemen as stupid or describing the crimi- 
nal as clever, smart, or a master mind. 

. Juveniles especially, and some older persons 
who are unable to distinguish clearly between 
right and wrong, are influenced by the unmerit- 
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ed and warped attention that is given to criminal 
by newspapers which, for instance, give space 


to photographs of some so-called glamour girl, r 
smiling as she illustrates how she held a gun in tie 
robbing a store. Be 
Another inciting illustration is the picture po 
taken of two boys, showing how they pushed a y 
roll of wire fence onto a railroad track out in ¥ tio 
Indiana, which caused a serious wreck. Tha— 
picture portrayed them reading the mischief, +, 
giving them and all who see it an entirely wrong — 
notion, liv 
Crime should not be made artificially impor. F st 
tant. It is really a relatively small proportion of as 
life. Even a second’s reflection reassures us of & be 
that fact. Surely more people are out of jail F as 
than in. er’ 
But what is more interesting, perhaps, is how 
the damage is done in the offending crime story. f y, 
The wrong perspective of conditions given byB, 
selection, proportion and relative size of stories F 19 
is obvious. But the writing up or glamorizing of § jp 


a story is a mystery not so readily compre. 
hended outside the newspaper office. “Dressing 
up” the story for circulation purposes is the 
trick that does most of the damage. 

What figures can be made to misrepresent bya 
clever manipulator is scarcely comparable to 
the damage a clever rewrite wordsmith can do 
in making a dull, drab, sordid crime story de. 
ceitfully glamorous, thrilling and important by 
a misuse of words and correlation of ideas. 

Take, for instance, the case of some unbalanced 
sneak thief involved in a crime that lands him in 
jail. The writer or rewrite man full of imagina- 
tion, calls into action his highly colored adjec- 
tives and paints lip the story under the misguid- 
ed notion that it is what the people want. The 
unbalanced sneak thief becomes ‘a debonair, 
nattily dressed young gunman who flashed an 
automatic in approved western style and laughed 
as he cooly leaped out of the window and made his 
escape leaving his victim,” etc. Now what is 4 
youngster going to think when he reads that 
with no one nearby to point out the other side’ 

It is the use of many respectable words and 
attaching them to such petty crimes and crin- 
inals that results in a wrong impression instead 
of using the right words that would make the 
crime and criminal properly abhorrent and re- 
pellent and teach a lesson. 

Thus is crime glorified when it really should 
be condemned. Of course the editor hastens t0 
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explain that not:the province of the news 
story to condemn, that such judgment is re- 
served for the editorial page. Right here is prac- 
tied a “trick of the trade” for while the writer 
refrains from condemning, he achieves the op- 
posite effect by glorifying with his choice of 
words, arrangement and selection of ideas, posi- 
tion, and proportion of space. ~ 

Possibly editors do not approve of crime, and 
they say they print stories to stop it, but motives 
shine through stories just as truth does through 
lives and the results are what count most. So if 
stories of crime—not crime stories— are printed 
as a help, the antisocial criminal material should 
be treated in a socially constructive way and not 
as a vehicle to ride in a torrent of abhorrent 
crime details. 

An explanation of how The Christian Science 
Monitor handles this problem may be found in 
a paragraph taken from an editorial printed in 
1983 based on a statement of news policy made 
in 1909. The.paragraph follows: 


Since its founding The Christian Science Monitor 
has consistently refused to sensationalize crime, to 
exploit admitted reader interest in crime, or to build 
circulation on any appeal to morbidity. We do, how- 
ever, assure our readers that to the extent that an 
informed public opinion must be built upon a faithful 
knowledge of what the crime problem really is, the 
Monitor will publish the essential news, without glor- 
ifying the criminal and without minimizing the crime. 


What Others Say About Crime News 


‘To substantiate my own convictions about 
crime news based on many years of experience as 
awriter and newspaper editor, I want to present 
as convincing testimony a few statements from 
anumber of competent authorities, all of whom 
agree that printing detailed crime stories does 
encourage juvenile delinquency and crime. 

Ina book entitled Principles of Criminology 
Professor Edwin H. Sutherland, of Indiana Uni- 
versity, says under the subhead hanenneaian 
and ‘Crime”’: 


The American newspapers have been generally 
and. severely criticized for the part they play in 
. relation to .crime. The following charges are made. . 

against them: First, they promote crime by the con- 
stant advertising of crime, by glorifying the crim- — 
‘inal leaders.and acting as press agents for them, by 
a jocular method of presenting crime news which 
takes ‘away the‘ dignity of the court proceedings, 
and by providing advance information to the public, 
neluding the criminals, regarding. the plans of the. 
police and ‘prosecutors. Second, they interfere with 
justice by “trial by newspaper” and by distortion of: - 
-hews, Third, they. produce a public panic in regard 
to crime which makes consistent and sober proced- 
ure difficult. 


CRIME NEWS ENCOURAGES: DELINQUENCY AND CRIME 


..In another book entitled. Criminology, : Albert: 
Morris writes: “The New York Crime Commis- 
sion recently asked law enforcement officials 
whether they considered the newspapers any: 
way a factor in the present crime situation.” 
Here are two replies: A Children’s .Court Judge 
said: 


wt 


Cases are difficult to determine, but boys in Chil- 
dren’s Court frequently refer to notorious criminals 
and their methods in eulogistic terms indicating, they, 
have secured their facts and details from newspaper. 

- publicity. 

And here’s what a Judge of the Court of 
General Sessions said: 

The hold-up business has been, and is, one “of the 
best advertised businesses in the country.. Evexy 
morning young men see headlines in the papers show- 
ing how jewelry, silks, payrolls, etc., worth many 
thousands of dollars, have been secured apparently 
safely and in a few minutes Several defend- 
ants, at the time of sentence, in answer to my in- 
quiry, have stated that they committed the crime 
because of reading articles in the papers of other 
large hauls made successfully. 

Judge John J. Connelly of the Boston Juvenile 
Court, who, before his becoming Judge, spyent 
13 years as a probation officer, says: 

Children being keenly imitative are greatly in- 
fluenced by crime news in the press, by crime and 
horror in the movies, and by fiction that glamorizes 
the criminal. If crime could be reported without 
the .sensationalism that attracts the immature mind: 

_ and gives it false values, if it could always be re-| 
ported so as to point up the sordidness, dullness, *- 
stupidity of crime, the child would not try to identj--'! 

- fy himself with the criminal. Moreover, the. press, .j 


Children instinctively line themselves up: with ol 
. majority, with what is generally regarded. as normal. as 


Sanford Bates, who was Prison.Commissioner 
for the State of Massachusetts, later . Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and now: New. 
Jersey Commissioner of Institutions’ and Agen- 
cies, has declared that the prevalence’ of. crimé 
is due to a large éxtent te the manner in’ whieh 
newspapers play up the details of 6ffenses:' Wu 
says: “Until newspapers change their ‘attitudé 
toward stories of crime and adopt a policy’ that 
will make crime a thing to be detested, we! will 
be unable to check it. At present if a daring’ crime 
is committed the newspapers carry the story. on 
the front page in large type and make a glorified 
hero out-of the criminal.” 

A 16-year-old school: student ar- 
rested in New York State for trying to get a 
$10,000 ransom from the father: of a, school 
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chum, is quoted as saying, “I had been reading 
about the Matson case out West and thought 
f' would be able to get some money so T could 
travel around the world.” 

An article in The Mentor, published by inmates 
of the Massachusetts State Prison, had this to 
say: 


We are cognizant of the fact that it is sometimes 
difficult for newshawks to procure newsworthy ma- 
terial, but we question the wisdom of making such 
knowledge of safe-cracking accessible to youth of 
high school age, who comprise part of the newspaper- 
reading public . . . 

Are youthful minds affected by what they read, 
regardless of theme? There is but one intelligent ans- 
wer: They are decidedly so. Well, why not do some- 
thing about this matter? We have laws restricting 
‘the sale of obscene literature, because of the moral 
corruption it is supposed to instigate. Then why not 
restrict the publishing and sale of all material that 
is detrimental to the morals and welfare of the 
nation’s youth? 


Precept and Example Should Govern 
Treatment of Crime Story 


Precept and example are still tremendous in. 
fluences for good citizenship. Newspapers have 
the responsibility of contributing to, if not lead. 
ing in, the improvement of society by lending 
their efforts to publishing all of the good that 
men do and less exploiting and glamorizing of § 
the sordid and seamy side of life in a way that 
encourages crime. 

To their great credit may it be said the young. 
sters themselves are busy setting up and follow. 
ing good examples with their clubs, scout move. 
ments, forums, and hundreds of other activities, 

Newspapers could well shift some of the color. 
ful adjectives and dramatic treatment from crime 
stories to make constructive activities more at. 
tractive, interesting and satisfying. 


The Court, the Home, and the Federal 
Juvenile Offender 


By JUDGE CHASE A. CLARK 
United States District Court, District of Idaho 


UVENILE delinquency is a subject which 

has been given serious consideration by the 
Department of Justice, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the Courts, and Congress, It has 
been written about and discussed at great length, 
and is one of the most important subjects with 
which the Courts have to deal. Congress has given 
careful consideration to all recommendations 
which have been made and finally in order to 
handle offenses, not punishable by death or life 
imprisonment, has specified that persons under 
17 years of age who commit offenses against the 
laws of the United States shall be given the op- 
portunity to consent to be prosecuted or handled 
as juvenile delinquents, provided the Attorney 
General so directs. The juvenile is not prosecuted 
for the specific offense alleged to have been com- 
mitted but is brought before the court under 
the charge that has been designated by statute 
as “juvenile delinquency.” 


Youthful Offender Requires Special 
Detention Care 


It is the responsibility of the court to handle 
such cases with as little publicity as possible and 


the hearings are generally conducted by the court 
in chambers. It is the intention of the law when 
a juvenile is arrested that he be handled differ- 
ently than offenders of mature age, and instead 
of the usual procedure of using jails as places 
of confinement it is the duty of the arresting 
officer to immediately notify the Attorney Ger- 
eral of such arrest and to endeavor to detain 
such juvenile in a home or other suitable place 
of detention as the Attorney General may desig- 
nate, but not in jail, unless in the opinion of the 
arresting officer such detention is necessary to 
secure custody of such juvenile or to insure his 
safety or that of others. 

Provision is also made for the Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons to contract with public or 
private agencies for the custody, care, subsis- 
tence, education and training of the juvenile 
delinquents and he is permitted to defray the 
cost of such custody from the appropriations for 
the support of United States prisoners. So in 
reading the law covering the entire subject one 
has no trouble in determining the intention, but 
as hereafter explained it does not work as sat- 
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isfactorily as it appears it should from the word- 
ing of the statute, and some remedial legislation, 
I feel sure, is necessary. 


Home an Important Factor in Delinquency 


At the very onset, and speaking as a Judge 
who has the responsibility of handling these 


t young people when they are brought before him 


charged with the commission of an offense, I 
think it is well to have in mind that it is the 
judge’s solemn obligation to administer justice 
with respect to all persons and do equal rights 
to the rich and the poor, having in mind that we 
are admonished by Holy Writ: “For with the 
same measure that ye mete withal it shall be 
measured to you again.” 

The large majority of the juveniles who com- 
mit crime come from the class commonly known 
as the shiftless and irresponsible, and from 
broken homes. Only a small percentage come from 
better homes where they have had an oppor- 
tunity in life but have been so constituted that 
they would not accept the opportunity offered 
them. 

It is this large majority that I intend to deal 
with in this article. 

‘Tt is a well known fact that those who are 
starving are more liable to steal bread than those 
who are well fed. I mention this because in my 
experience with this class of juvenile delinquents 
I'find in the great majority of cases they are 
starving children—not for food, but for those 
tther things of life that children crave. They 
are generally reared without a loving father’s or 
mother’s care, who throughout their lives see 
other children enjoying the good things of life— 
things they are barred from having—and they 
have that continuous craving in their hearts 
for some of those things. This group of juvenile 
delinquents comes from homes that can hardly be 
called home, There are no loving parents, or, 
because of illness or some other reason, the 
parents are unable to care for them; at any rate 
there is no home life which is generally the first 
step in the direction of juvenile delinquency— 
from there it is easy to drift into a life of crime. 
This usually starts with their satisfying the 
traving in their hearts to drive an automobile 
or do something that other young people, who 
live in homes presided over by proper or more 
fortunate parents, are permitted to do. 

When these juveniles are brought before the 
judge he has a great responsibility and that 
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responsibility requires the court to make a com- 
plete study of the child’s life from the cradle 
to the time the offense for which it is before the 
court. The easy way for the court is to look at the 
crime alone and send the boys or girls to the re- 
form school, and in doing this brand them for 
life. Sometimes it is necessary, but it should not 
be done hastily—and only as a last resort. 

The judges of the various Federal District 
Courts are authorized to appoint a probation 
officer. This officer immediately upon receiving 
a notice from an arresting officer that a juvenile 
is in custody initiates a presentence investiga- 
tion. The purpose of this investigation is to 
uncover the social background of the defendant, 
with special emphasis on his character and 
personality traits, to determine, if possible, the 
individual’s basic needs and whether probation 
or some other type of treatment would best 
serve the needs of society and the defendant. 
A report of each investigation is submitted to 
the judge so that he will be fully informed be- 
fore passing judgment. 

These investigations of the child show a pitiful 
background. Without giving names I am setting 
forth here copy of a report I have before me. I 
could include all the reports which have been 
filed with me pertaining to this class of juveniles 
about whom I am writing and one would find 
they all read alike. This is a section of the 
“Family History” report of an investigation of 
a 15-year-old boy who had stolen an automobile. 


FAMILY HISTORY 


Defendant: Juvenile Doe, age 15, born February 
18, 19381 at. * * * . He at. * * from 
July 1945 until March 1946 at which time he was 
attending school and was in the sixth grade. He is 
of the Protestant faith. His parents separated in 
1932 shortly after his birth. In 1939 they were 
granted a divorce. The mother remarried April 6, 
1943, and the father remarried July 31, 1939. The 
mother has been employed since 1932 and has not 
been able to properly supervise her children. 


Mother: Jane Doe, age 37, born April 6, 1909 at 
* * * . She has third-year high school education 
and is of the Protestant faith. She was separated 
from the boy’s father in 1932 and divorced him July 
31,1939 at * * * .Sheremarried April 6, 1943 at 
* ¥* * and presently is living with her husband, 
daughter, and granddaughter at * * * . She 
is employed as a bookbinder at $1.05 an hour. 


Stepfather: Joe Doe, age 46, born January 7, 1901, 
at * * * . He has grade school education and 
is a welder by occupation. He married the boy’s 
mother April 6, 1943 at * * * . He refuses to 
— either of his stepsons to live at the family 

ome. 


Father: Richard Doe, age 39, born September 27, 
1907 at * * * . He is a building contractor by 


occupation and of the Protestant faith. He separated 
from the boy’s mother in 1932 and she divorced him 
* . He remarried on the 


July 31, 19389 at * * 
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same day the final decree was granted and about 

three months later his wife gave birth to a baby. They 

are now living at * * * . He was arrested at 

* * * on March 12, 1937 for grand larceny and 

' was given 18 months at the Washington State Re- 

formatory, Monroe, Washington. He was paroled 
February 19, 1988 and received his final discharge 
December 14, 1939. 


A great many children have been sent to re- 
form schools simply because they are in the 
same condition in regard to a home as the juve- 
nile referred to in the above report. It is only in 
a very few cases where the offenders come from 
well-to-do homes or where they have responsible 
mothers and fathers that they can be returned 
to their parents and be cared for during the 
waiting period or until the court reaches a deci- 
sion as to whether the child should be committed 
or placed on probation, but in the cases I am 
dealing with in this article, as can be seen from 
the above report, there are no worthy parents, 
or parents that are able or willing to care for 
their children—parents to whom they can be 
returned during the waiting period. And under 
the present statutes, although the clear intention 
is otherwise, the court has only one of two options: 

First, to leave the child in jail until its case 
can be investigated and the court determines 
what disposition to make of it, or 
_ Second, to place the child in a suitable foster 
home or detention home if one is available. In 
many districts neither is available. 

Funds for home placement may be obtained 
by the U. S. Marshal from the U. S. Bureau of 
Prisons to pay for foster homes or other suitable 
detention facilities. In many districts it is very 
difficult to find a home which would not only be 
suitable but which also would be willing to enter 
into a contract for board and other necessities. 
One reason is that most families are reluctant 
to accept delinquents into their homes. 

Some districts have found it necessary to wait 
2 to 4 weeks to find a home, first, because of the 
time required by the probation officer or child 
placement agency to locate a satisfactory home, 
and second, because of the time required by the 
Bureau of Prisons to investigate and approve 
the home. The Bureau of Prisons points out, 
however, that 3-year contracts may be arranged 
by the U. S. Marshal for one or more foster 
homes or other suitable detention facilities in 
advance of their actual need. These facilities 
may then be used whenever necessary without 
further investigation by the Bureau of Prisons. 

If the court determines to place the child on 
probation there are federal funds available to 
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’ the event the court determines that probation 


pay its transportation back home. This authority 
should be broadened so that the court woul 
have available funds with which to pay for the 
care of the juvenile, not only during the waiting 
period before sentence is pronounced but, in 


is the proper procedure, also to pay for its care 
until the probation officer is able to locate a 
suitable home or place of employment. 

There has been a great deal of money spent 
building reform schools and places of that kind 
in which these children can be placed. There 
should be money made available as I have sug. 
gested above to provide for their care during the 
waiting period while the investigation is being 
made. 


Greater Emphasis Needed for Delinquency 
Prevention Programs 


Organizations interested in youth welfare 
should spend more time trying to prevent juve- 
niles from committing crimes and finding out 
whether ways could be worked out to offer sur. 
roundings different from the surroundings in 
which they live and give them a better oppor- 
tunity in life. These juveniles are in a class sep. 
arate and distinct from those young people who 
have the opportunity to get into the boy scouts 
or the girl scouts; they have no opportunity to 
listen to bed-time stories; they are not permitted 
to discover the wonderland of field and forest. 
They have no opportunity to go to Sunday school 
or receive religious training; they have no op- 
portunity to sit behind a wheel of their father’s 
car and drive as they see other children doing. 
Their hearts are starved for all these things, 
and still we condemn them when the craving 
of their heart overcomes the will to do right and 
they satisfy that yearning to do the things that 
other children—children who have good homes 
and loving parents—are permitted to do. 

This is not an overdrawn picture at all. One of 
the greatest responsibilities of the present day 
is for the leaders of organizations like the boy 
and girl scouts to go into these homes and try to 
get the children into their organizations, or the 
churches to get them into their Sunday schools, 
before they become delinquents— to make it 
possible for such young people to see some of the 
other side of life beside that confined to their 
own homes. 

I possibly should mention again that I am 
not referring to the small minority who come 
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from good homes or homes where they have 
parents able and willing to care for them. That 
is where the obligation of the court to administer 
justice to all persons, to do equal justice and 
right to the rich and the poor, has an important 
pearing, because in that small percentage of the 
cases a great majority of them are returned to 
their parents and probation works satisfactorily. 
But there is no satisfactory home to which the 
majority group about which I am writing can 
be returned because it would be a useless pro- 
cedure to return them to the environment in 
which they have been living. It is the duty of 
the probation officer under the direction of the 
court to find a home for them and not simply 
say “there is no place for this child; there is 
no provision made to take care of him or her 
and there is only one thing the court can do 
and that is commitment to the reform school 
or other institution provided for such cases.” 

Someone reading this article might say : Where 
can a home be found? The Government has made 
provision for foster homes, if one can be found, 
where the child’s board and room will be paid for, 
and where an earnest effort has been made to 
care for these juveniles. From my experience, 
hard work on the part of the probation officer 
to acquaint the people with the situation, will 
find homes for them, but this takes time; and 


O probation officers and others concerned 

with the welfare of our people, the recent 
passage of the National Mental Health Act is 
heartening news, It means that at last we have 
a1 opportunity to cope on a nation-wide scale 
with mental illness and, as a consequence, with 
those manifestations of social and mental ills 
Which have been labeled delinquency. 

One common fallacy in our approach to the 
problem of delinquency—and one reason for our 
failure to deal with -it effectively—has been our 
tendency to regard it as an isolated phenomenon 
and to treat it as such. Delinquency is a symptom 
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the jail is not the place for the child while all 
this is being done. 

If space would permit I could tell of children 
now in school, not only in high school but in 
college, who have made good on probation. I 
could tell how they have responded to the care 
and love of their foster parents. 

I repeat, and it is well known that there is 
one main cause of juvenile delinquency, and 
that is the cause which I have attempted in 
these few words to impress upon you; namely, 
the lack of a proper home and proper parental 
guidance. 

I might also mention that the one great a 
in dealing with the juvenile delinquent is that 
the court may become discouraged with that 
percentage of cases in which probation has 
proved a failure, even though they are a minority 
of the cases which have been before the court. 
One is prone to stress the failures and not con- 
sider the majority of the probationers who have 
made good and who have escaped the stigma of 
being committed to the reform school or other 
such institution. 

As a parting thought, when a juvenile is brought 
before the court and is placed on probation and 
makes good, the court record should be blotted 
out and never permitted to be used by anyone, 
including our armed forces, as a barrier to his 
future activity and adjustment. 


of underlying emotional and social maladjust- 
ments in the delinquent and his environment. Its 
causes are many and complex and are rooted 
deep in our social structure as well as in the 
more subtle psychological influences arising out 
of interpersonal relations which determine our 
personality and condition our behavior. Since 
the primary concern in this paper is the rela- 
tionship of the National Mental Health Act to 
the problem of delinquency, the discussion here 
will be confined to its mental health aspects 
though obviously they cannot be separated from 
the social and economic forces with which they 
are intimately bound up. 
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10 
Delinquency a Public Health Problem 


To one who is a public health officer as well 
as a psychiatrist, delinquency is conceived of as 
a public health problem, and to be attacked from 
that standpoint. In all public health programs 
the grand strategy is the same. Active research 
must be conducted into all phases of the problem 
to determine the causes of the condition and the 
most efficacious method of prevention and treat- 
ment. Sufficient personnel and clinical services 
of the best possible quality must be provided 
for both out-patient and in-patient care. Finally, 
and by no means of less importance, both the 
professions and the public must be brought to 
an intelligent understanding of the problem and 
of the part they can play in solving it. 

There is nothing in this strategy which is not 
applicable to a program for combating delin- 
quency. And the National Mental Health Act 
can provide the tools for putting that strategy 
into action. The meaning of the Act is best 
described in terms of the program outlined by 
the Mental Hygiene Division of the Public 
Health Service which will be responsible for car- 
rying out the provisions of the Act. The main 
aspects of the program as planned are: (1) re- 
search concerning the problems of mental health; 

(2) training of personnel in the various mental 
health specialty fields; and (3) support and 
stimulation of the efforts of the states to develop 
adequate mental health programs, particularly 
the preventive phases of the work. 


Expansion and Development of Research 


The Public Health Service is authorized by 
this legislation to foster the expansion and de- 
velopment of research into the causes, diagnosis, 
methods of treatment and prevention of nervous 
and mental disorders. In the past, research in 
the field of mental health has lagged far behind 
investigations in other fields of medical science. 
So for delinquency, while we know some things 
about its contributing causes, our knowledge is 
still very limited and many of our conclusions 
rest on slender foundations. We still have much 
to learn about the etiology, treatment, and pre- 
vention of delinquency and crime. 

Under the Mental Health Act research can be 
accomplished in three ways: 

First, the Act authorizes the Public Health 
Service, upon recommendation of the National 
Advisory Mental Health Council, to make grants- 
in-aid for research projects to universities, 
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laboratories, other public and private instity. 
tions, and to individuals. The National Advisory 
Mental Health Council is composed of six mem. 
bers selected, without reference to Civil Service 
law, from the outstanding leaders in the field of 
mental health in this country. 

Second, the Act authorizes the construction 
of a National Institute of Mental Health in the 
Washington area. Here much needed research 
will be carried on by a full time staff and advanced 
students, representing all the sciences which may 
reasonably be expected to help solve the many 
enigmas of mental illness. This group will con-§ 1 
duct an integrated program of investigations 
emphasizing the use of cross-discipline, research 
teams. For clinical observation the Institute will 
include a hospital unit, the patients to be selected 
on the basis of the studies being conducted. 

Third, the law provides for the appointment 
of research fellows in the various scientific fields 
which bear upon mental health problems. This 
fellowship program will make it financially pos- 
sible for capable students to contribute to science 
while enhancing their own professional value and 
prestige. 

Through these three provisions research work] _ 
can be carried on in all the basic sciences as well 
as in the clinical field. These must, of course, 
include the social sciences, for the environmental 
influences, complex as they are, must be thor- 
oughly studied if we are to understand all the 
ramifications of human behavior. a 

It should be emphasized that the Mental Hy-) ™! 
giene Division of the Public Health Service will 
make no effort to determine or influence the 
research activities of the qualified and mature 
investigators who may associate themselves with 
one or the other phases of the research program. 
However, by carefully planning the Institute’ 
program and by soliciting the aid of qualified 
persons already having relevant research inter- 
ests, it is hoped that the research program will 
develop according to a broad pattern, its many 
facets to be dealt with in terms of their relative 
value and significance. 


Training in Mental Health Fields 


The acute shortage of well-trained personnd 
in the mental health field is a serious handicap 
to the development of an adequate mental health 
program, It is estimated that approximately 
3,500 psychiatrists are needed for public service 
alone. The total deficit is at least 14,000 or abou! 
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four times as many psychiatrists as we now 
have in the whole United States. Other mental 
health personnel are equally scarce. We only 
have about one-fourth the needed number of 
psychiatric nurses, one-fourth the clinical psy- 
chologists, one-fifth the psychiatric social work- 
ers. In other types of personnel, such as attend- 
ants and nurses’ aids, the needs are just as 
pressing. Before any real headway can be made 
in developing mental health programs, trained 
personnel must be available in all these cate- 
gories. 

To promote training and instruction in the 
field of mental health the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, with the approval of 
the National Advisory Mental Health Council, 
is authorized to make grants to public and other 
nonprofit institutions to assist in improving or 
developing their training facilities—other than 
for the construction of buildings. In this way 
institutions which already provide training in 


_]| mental health fields can expand to accommodate 


more students and potential training centers— 
in hospitals, clinics, medica] and other schools— 
can be developed. 

The training program planned under the Act 
embraces the following classes of personnel: 
psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, psy- 
chologists, psychiatric nurses, attendants, and 


_] other aids. Attention will be given not only to the 


training of personnel expected to work directly 
in the mental health field, but also to persons 


| vho, it is hoped, will become teachers in their 


fields of special interest. 

Training stipends will be available to stud- 
ents in psychiatry, psychiatric nursing, psy- 
chology, and psychiatric social work. The num- 
ber of trainees who may receive stipends is 
determined by the National Advisory Mental 
Health Council. At its last meeting the Council 


authorized the U. S. Public Health Service to 


grant a limited number of stipends during the 


yg text fiscal year to graduate students of psychi- 


atry, clinical psychology, psychiatric social 
work, and psychiatric nursing, the stipends to 
be equally divided among these four fields. 
These annual stipends will range in size from 
$1,200 through $2,400 for clinical psychologists, 
Psychiatric social workers, psychiatric nurses 
and up to $3,600 for psychiatrists, depending up- 


sp ™ the level of training for which the applicant 


is eligible. These awards will be made through 
the institutions collaborating in this phase of the 
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training program of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. The names of these institutions will: be an- 
nounced in May. 


Grants to States for Mental Health Services 


The third aspect of the National Mental 
Health Act is concerned with the expansion and 
improvement of mental health services in the 
community. According to the latest available 
information, there is provided in the entire 
United States only about 20 percent of the 
needed clinic services, and those which are 
available are for the most part concentrated in 
the larger population centers. Fifteen states 
provide no mental health services whatsoever. 
Probation officers who have sought for psychi- 
atric consultation or treatment on behalf of 
their clients are all too well aware of the dearth 
of mental health facilities. 

Under the Act an increase of $10,000,000 in 
the annual appropriation to states for general 
health purposes is authorized. This sum repre- 
sents the maximum amount that can be made 
available for grants-in-aid to the states for the 
development of mental health programs at the 
state and community level. 

Grants will be made on a matching basis, 
taking into account the population, financial 
need, and the extent of the mental health prob- 
lem in the state. They will be made through the 
state mental health authority. As defined in the 
Act, the State Mental Health Authority means 
the state health authority, except in those states 
where there is a single state agency other than 
the state health authority which is charged 
with responsibility for administering the state’s 
mental health program. 

In order to secure a grant, the State Mental 
Health Authority will be required to submit a 
plan and budget for the development of mental 
health services in his state. These will serve as 
the basis for a grant, if approved by the Surgeon 
General. The states will be required to maintain 
definite standards in order to qualify for con- 
tinued assistance. 

In order further to encourage the develop- 
ment of mental health programs in the states, 
the Act also provides that the Service may 
utilize up to $1,000,000 of the general health 
funds to set up demonstrations. They will serve 
as valuable means of inaugurating state pro- 
grams where existing organization and facili- 
ties are absent or at a minimum. Such demon- 
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strations could be made in the establishment of 
all-purpose psychiatric out-patient clinics, hos- 
pital organization, and similar facilities. 

The ultimate goal of the Public Health Serv- 
ice:in the grants to states program is the estab- 
lishment by the states of one mental out-patient 
clinic for each 100,000 of population, a figure 
recommended by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. Although this goal is not im- 
mediately attainable due to the shortage of per- 
sonnel, it may eventually prove to be quite con- 
servative in terms of the need. 

i ‘It is hoped that eventually every community 
will be served by a general, all-purpose mental 
hygiene clinic, with a minimum staff of a psy- 
chiatrist, a clinical psychologist, two psychi- 
atric social workers, and in some cases a psy- 
chiatric nurse, plus the necessary clerical staff. 
Ideally, such a clinic would accept for con- 
sideration all persons presumed by the referring 
agent to be in need of psychiatric help. It would 
serve three broad functions: (1) as a community 
agency for mental health education; (2) as a 
community clinic; and (3) as an outpost of the 
mental hospital. 

' Aside from its value in furnishing psychi- 
atric help to patients suffering from mental or 
emotional disturbances, the clinic can be an im- 
portant educative force in the community. By 
interpreting the meaning of a delinquent’s be- 
havior and suggesting methods of helping him 
make a satisfactory social and emotional adjust- 
ment, it can spread knowledge of mental hygiene 
to parents, teachers, probation officers, and 
others dealing with delinquents. 

_ It also can offer consultative services to courts, 
probation departments, and other agencies on 
persons about whom the referring agency is 
concerned. Interchange of ideas and information 
among the various professional groups that deal 
with the maladjusted will help to break down 
the ideological differences which have sometimes 
blinded us from appreciating the contribution 
that other disciplines could make to a mutual 
problem. Such interchange would help to pro- 
mote the teamwork necessary to serve the total 
needs of the patient. 


Role of the Probation Officer 


.. The use that is made of a clinic depends upon 
-an informed community. It is here in the field 
.of community mental health education that the 
probation officer, for one, can make an invaluable 


contribution. Mental health education, not only 
of the patient and his family, but of the com. 
munity at large is of fundamental importance. 
Obviously if we are to have an opportunity to 
treat milder cases, they must come to the clinic 
for aid. The common reluctance of patients to 
seek treatment, resulting from misconceptions 
and ignorance, must be overcome. In the public 
mind mental illness has appeared largely as an 
all-or-none affair, as expressed in the established 
legal fiction that a person is either sane or insane. 
Under a system which in general makes little 
provision for psychiatric treatment until the 
patient is committed to an institution, it js 
scarcely surprising that this view has persisted. 

The probation officer can help, first by learning 
the facts about mental illness—how it develops, 
how it is treated, and how it can be prevented— 
and by disseminating that knowledge through 
his many contacts. He can try to eradicate er- 
roneous ideas about mental illness and _ instill 
correct ones, For example, he can help to dispel 
the notion that mental illness is a disgrace or a 
mysterious incurable affliction. At every oppor- 
tunity he can inform the public that if treated 
early mental illness can nearly always be cured 
or materially improved. 

‘Recognizing symptoms of mental disturbance, 
the probation officer can refer persons showing 
them for skilled psychiatric treatment at the 
earliest possible moment. Through his efforts to 
break down the idea that psychiatric treatment 
is only for psychotic patients, persons with mild 
emotional disorders will be more willing to seek 
psychiatric assistance early. Thus the probation 
officer can be of invaluable service in an early 
case-finding program and help to save many 
persons from being sacrificed on the altar of 
family pride. 

In the course of his daily activities the pro- 
bation officer has an unusual opportunity to be 
come acquainted with unwholesome environmen- 
tal factors which might contribute to delinquency 
and mental illness. By being on the alert for those 
environmental’ hazards to mental health, and 
by bringing them to the attention of the proper 
authorities, the probation officer can make an 
important contribution to his community mental 
health program. 

It is not intended to convey the idea that com- 
munity mental health clinics are the answer t0 
the delinquency problems, or even, for that mat- 
ter, the problem of mental illness. Far from it. 
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No one agency or one program can by itself do 
the entire job. All community services—the 
schools, courts, clinics, churches, recreation cen- 
ters, welfare agencies—must plan and work to- 
gether in a co-ordinated program based upon 
meeting people’s basic needs. 

This is a big task and one in which your 
Federal Government, through the Mental Hygiene 
Division of the Public Health Service, is willing 
to assist. But the chief responsibility rests upon 
the states and communities to provide the neces- 
sary services which will help their people achieve 
healthy physical, mental, and social maturity, 
able to take their places as responsible and social- 
ly useful members of society. 


Conclusion 


The acceptance by your Federal Government of 
responsibility in the field of mental health is of 


LL the way from Washington, D. C., to 


ing Walla Walla the clamorers against under- 
the aged miscreants are beating the drums to arouse 
10 f the Republic to drive the dead-end kids into a 
ent corner. Juvenile delinquency is the rallying cry 
uild § of the do-gooders, and their shibboleth is that 
eek good old American catch-all, the committee. Just 
100 § yet a committee organized in your town to com- 
tly F bat youthful crime, and your problem is licked, 
any B or so these self-styled experts are yammering 
Off from the housetops. 

Heaven spare the long-suffering American 
oro-§ people and the kids from self-starting—and 
be- § quick-stopping—committees! No committee, by 
1en- § Means of a survey, ever reformed a teen-aged 
ney § rebel, or padlocked a single illicit juke-joint with 
10se § 2 report. Yet the inevitable American reaction, 
and When towns, states, or the Republic are con- 
yper § fronted by a Situation, is to sick a committee on 
. an it. The old familiar formula, whether it’s for a 
ntal@ War memorial, better garbage collection, or 

clamping down on delinquents, is to form a 
om-§ °Mmittee, make a survey, submit a long-winded 
r tom “Port and then let George do the work, if any. 
- But George has lost interest by then and is 


following his team’s batting averages or plan- 
nig ‘his: next vacation. ‘Let’s examine this com- 


DEMOBILIZING DELINQUENCY 


Demobilizing Delinquency 


By KARL F. ZEISLER 
Associate Editor, Monroe Evening News, Monroe, Michigan 


tremendous significance. It means that this prob- 
lem has been recognized as analagous to that 
of tuberculosis, cancer, venereal disease, and 
public health in general, and that it requires 
comparable interest and activity on the part 
of the Federal Government. 

The success of the program, however, depends 
upon the co-operation and participation of the 
professions, communities and states. Those 
states which have not already done so can lay 
the groundwork for a sound program within 
their own borders by carefully surveying their 
assets and needs and by making long-range 
plans which they can start developing now. 
With active professional, community, state and 
federal co-operation, this Nation can look for- 
ward with confidence to a successful attack upon 
those deleterious forces which lead to. wanes 
illness and delinquency. 


mittee formula for a minute before plunging 
into it as the cure-all for the delinquency prob- 
lem. Delinquency is a social disease brought on 
by community and family deficiencies. Its treat- 
ment and cure involve getting rid of the defi- 
ciencies, which may range from inadequate hous- 
ing to grafting cops, from underpaid teachers to 
alcoholic parents, from lack of playgrounds to 
lack of psychiatric services. It is downright silly 
to expect a temporary lay committee to make a 
dent in such deep-rooted social and economic prob- 
lems with a survey or come up in a single report 
with all the answers to delinquency in any given 
community. It takes years of constant effort 
to get results. So why not be sensible and 
modernize this moldy old formula; if it is really 
important to do something about juvenile delin- 
quency, quit talking and get down to business. 
The business at hand, as any adult can see with 
half an eye, is to demobilize the delinquent. He 
had his day during the war when all restraints 
were off, but he’s still going great guns. 

“It is not pleasant, but the fact remains that 
it is the delinquent youngster of the war. years 
who is now graduating into the ranks of seas- 
oned criminals,” commented J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the: Federal. Bureau of Investigation. 
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“Twenty-one percent of all arrests are of per- 
sons under 21. More persons aged 17 are arrested 
than in any other age group. Those under 21 
represent 15 percent of all murderers, 36 per- 
cent of all robbers, 51 percent of all burglars, 
34 percent of all thieves, 26 percent of all arson- 
ists, 62. percent of all car thieves and 30 percent 
of all rapists.” 

* To demobilize delinquents the old-fashioned 
committee-survey-report formula is as obsolete 
as the Gatling gun, but it can be brought up to 
date to focus all the enlightenment of the atomic 
age on the problem in any community. Anyone 
having attained adulthood fancies himself an 
authority on childhood, until he bumps into a 
problem child. No town would try to build a war 
memorial without the services of an architect, 
but lots of towns have tried to demobilize delin- 
quents with nothing more than a committee 
report. 


There is a tested modernization of the good - 


old American formula for getting at the causes 
of youthful misbehavior. It recognizes first of all 
that kids are a complicated human mechanism 
that can’t always be repaired by putting up 
swings in parks or putting their parents through 
a night school course in child guidance, It takes 
account of the fact that kids need wholesome 
outlets for youthful energy, that some kids are 
bound to misbehave but can be put back on the 
track, and that when kids get so bad as to be 
repeaters they need something drastic done to 
them. 

In other words, this is a three-level demobil- 
ization drive that I am suggesting that any 
permanent, officially sponsored, and determined 
committee of lay citizens, in any town, alarmed 
at the way its youngsters are acting, can make 
work. And it incorporates the latest scientific 
methods as well as the homely old tried and true 
ones for encouraging any town’s children to 
grow up normally and become respectable citizens. 

It can be done, because many communities, 
small and large, by trial and error have done it, 
and their blood, sweat and tears needn’t be 
wasted. Discouraged because their efforts weren’t 
rewarded with immediate reform, some cities 
have quit at the first level—furnishing recrea- 
tion as a counter-attraction to mischief. Other 
cities, more persistent, have discovered the 
necessity of spotting potential mischief-makers 
before they get tough and doing something about 
them, thus attaining the second level. Some 


cities that have been at it a long while learn 
to call in the child guidance experts, professional 
and non-professional, probation authorities, psy. 
chologists and psychiatrists; competent, recog. 
nized juvenile judges, and thus apply science 
and skill to reach the third level. That’s as far 
as a community can go as yet, but when all three 
levels are used in a community it gets the maxi- 
mum results. And until all three levels are ap. 
plied, results are likely to be spotty. 

Before any community council, delinquency 
prevention or youth guidance committee, or 
parental child study group in any town, big: or 
little, starts on this task, it might hang on the 
wall this reminder : 


TO DEMOBILIZE DELINQUENCY 


Provide Wholesome Recreation 


Recognize Pre-Delinquents and Treat Them 
Use Scientific Skills 


Some results are bound to follow as each of 
the Big Three is undertaken, but maximum 
results come only from the full application of 
all three. It is practicable to take them up in 
the order given. 


Recreation 


First echelon in any attack on boy and girl 
misbehavior is for the community to provide 
wholesome recreation for youngsters—and their 
parents—which once existed naturally in the 
home. Movies have supplanted the stereoscope; 
home today, regret it as we may, is from youth's 
standpoint mainly a convenient place to eat and 
use the phone. Community recreation, at best a 
substitute for the ideal home, helps drain off 
youth’s surplus energy, stimulates team or club 
spirit instead of gangdom and is a counter-at- 
traction to less constructive amusements. Kids 
hate to be alone, to be left out; when they gang 
up with nothing worthwhile to do, trouble lies 
ahead. This kind of mischief recreation can 
prevent. 

To check delinquency, however, just any kind 
of hit or miss recreation relying on volunteer 
leaders won’t do. After all, recreation is a bus 
iness requiring training, skill and experience; 
even bush league ball teams succeed or fail de- 
pending on the skill of the managers. Commit- 
tees can persuade a town to go hog wild on a 
expensive recreation program with everything 
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offered free and still wind up in the doghouse 
with as many delinquents as ever. First consult 
the people who are skilled in recreation for help 
in planning what you need and can afford and 
are prepared to continue permanently. Public 
school physical educators, college faculties, or 
the National Recreation Association are prepared 
to give you such help. Tax-supported public rec- 
reation under the direction of paid, competent 
leadership is the only kind that is economical 
in the long run and permanent. 

Recreation, to do the job, needs adequate parks, 
playfields, indoor quarters, hobby shops, and 
gyms. No American community exists, however, 
that can’t convert vacant lots, riverside dumps, 
empty store buildings, partly-idle church and 
lodge halls, and even home garages and base- 
ments, into places to play. Any school building 
unused after dark is a reproach to the community. 
Any town can find the places and provide the 
juke boxes, table tennis, baseballs and boxing 
gloves, once it has engaged dynamic leadership 
for its recreation enterprise. 

Churches, fraternal organizations, and the 
luncheon and veterans’ organizations all have 
nationally planned youth programs. Sometimes 
they need a boost to get them going locally, 
another job for the committee. And they always 
need co-ordination. Youth centers, "teen-age 
canteens, boys’ clubs, community centers, neigh- 
borhood nursery schools, hobby shops, skating 
rinks, and swimming pools all help. Youth agen- 
ties such as the Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs, Y.M.C.A.’s, and Y.W.C. 
A’s, and their Catholic and Jewish counterparts 
will do their jobs if they have adequate financ- 
ing, capable leadership and an abundance of 
volunteer help. Year-round camping facilities 
close to the community are essential. 

Recreation is only a two-dollar word for fun, 
and no one expects fun alone to cure delinquency. 
But youngsters who feel they are being cheated 
out of opportunities for good clean fun and a 
chance to be together in wholesome surroundings, 
kids who walk down Main Street and find the 
only bright lights in saloons, poolrooms, movies, 
and dance halls, are bound to go where the fun 
is. Give them their own bright lights and oppor- 
tunities for fun and they find it much less at- 
tractive to misbehave. Sometimes parents need 
alittle fun, too, for being a parent nowadays is 
no snap. The kids can put on plays and pro- 
grams, boxing exhibits, style shows, dad-and-son 
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ball games; the recreation program can include 
badminton, square dancing, and neighborhood 
picnics for the grownups. 

Recreation is popular; returned veterans who 
had a taste of it are demanding more. The com- 
mittee’s job is to sell it to the community, put it 
in competent hands, get it tax-supported and 
then watch it grow, but not sit back and expect 
it to bend the curve of juvenile court cases 
down to zero. 


Prevention 


With the recreation job tucked under its belt 
the committee is ready to tackle the second and 
more important level. Here the job is like culling 
spotted apples out of the winter barrel. The cop 
on any beat, the teacher in any class, the leader 
of any youth group can always put the finger on 
the kids who seem bound and determined to give 
them trouble. The question before the committee 
is, does it have to stand by and watch these 
young hellions, called pre-delinquents, drift from 
window-soaping to car-stealing, from skipping 
school to shoplifting—and worse? 

The answer is “no.” Prevention technique is 
pretty well established and many communities use 
it successfully. And an ounce of delinquency 
prevention is worth a pound of so-called cure in 
reform school. Here the job is to diagnose the 
pre-delinquents whom recreation doesn’t help 
and go to work on them before they really start 
raising Cain. Usually these incipient toughies 
need treatment, often a little more complex than 
the woodshed variety. 

Parents, teachers, policemen, Sunday school 
teachers and youth leaders can identify the pre- 
delinquent with a little training. Having detected 
an embryonic Peck’s Bad Boy with jet propul- 
sion, what next? The solution lies in having 
some trained, experienced, and understanding 
people engaged to serve the home, school, court, 
etc. Again these people cost money, and the com- 
mittee has to find it, or induce the community to 
provide it. Social agencies can do this job with 
specially trained family caseworkers; schools 
can do it with visiting teachers. Police can have 
both men and women officers specially trained 
to handle tough kids not with toughness but 
with an understanding of what makes them 
tough. Juvenile courts are empowered to em- 
ploy trained children’s workers and consult psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists. An understanding 
priest, Sunday school teacher, rabbi, Boy Scout 
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or Camp Fire leader with kid “know-how” can 
often work wonders when they, under the lead- 
ership of trained probation workers, are enlisted 
as probation advisors for such youngsters. 

The important thing is that these agencies— 
and the home—have such trained and under- 
standing workers available and on the job, and 
that no stigma attaches to the community put- 
ting kids in their hands and in calling on their 
services. That is a committee job, to make it as 
ordinary to call in one of these people on a 
problem child as to call a doctor when a child 
has measles. Too often this prevention technique 
is overlooked; cops give mischief makers the 
seare of their lives and expect them to behave, 
or teachers send their truants to the principal 
for a lecture. Scares and lectures don’t cure the 
maladjustment that makes a youngster a pre- 
delinquent, any more than witch-doctoring cures 
the measles, Prevention is possible, it is a skilled 
trade, and any community can make use of its 
practitioners if it is willing to pay the cost. 


Housing frequently has something to do with 
delinquency. Slums don’t inevitably produce de- 
linquents, nor is Ritz Boulevard free from ornery 
brats, but the surroundings are a factor com- 
mittees can’t overlook. Adequate public health 
services can correct bad teeth, poor eyesight, 
infected tonsils, and other physical handicaps 
which retard pupils and often cause a youngster’s 
school difficulties and subsequent truancy. There 
is a need in these modern days for more and 
better character education, religious instruction, 
and vocational training in the public schools to 
take the place of what formerly was a matter 
of compulsion in family life. Adult education 
now on the upgrade, can help parents under- 
stand their air-age, hepcat offspring. 

A stage is reached in the experience of every 
community when its committee, tracing causes, 
throws up its hands and blames the home for 
90 percent of delinquency cases. Here at this 
second level of attack the committee has to get 
tough itself. There are ways of getting into 
homes legitimately and correcting conditions, 
but they take sound public backing. Juvenile 
courts are empowered in most states to inquire 
into home conditions and either supervise them 
or transplant the children from undesirable do- 
mestic situations to good environment in board- 
ing homes or to foster parents. It is surprising 
how many childless or elderly couples, properly 
selected and supervised, make good homes for 


such waifs. But to carry on an adequate foster 
home program the courts will need full com. 
mittee support, both for such a policy and the tax 
money it takes. 

Another grave responsibility resting on any 
committee concerned with the demobilization of 
the delinquent is law enforcement, and this in. 
cludes more than pinching young roughnecks, 
The states try to protect their young citizens 
from evil influences ranging from overwork jn 
employment to pornographic literature. It takes 
strong public opinion and a competent, alert 
police force and prosecuting staff and courts to 
enforce such laws respecting juveniles. Public 
opinion must be enlisted to police poolrooms, 
dance halls and saloons, to prevent the sale of 
liquor, tobacco, narcotics, and indecent literature 
to youngsters, to get children off the streets at 
night, to make employers, such as bowling alleys 
and grocery stores, live up to state codes, to see 
that commercial amusements live within the law. 
To the positive, constructive tasks a committee 
has to undertake at this and other levels, from 
recreation to child rehabilitation, must be added 
the negative one of preventing exploitation and 
keeping temptation at a minimum. 

At this second level there are many state and 
federal resources, and many professional organ-§; 
izations, which any community can enlist to help 
it with the counsel, finances, personnel, and serv- 
ices required, A committee will be wise to ac- 
quaint itself with and draw on all these resources. 


Diagnosis and Cure 


More and more people are coming to think of §E 
the offender against the law as a patient. They 
still insist he has to pay his debt to society, but 
concede that he may need treatment as well as 
imprisonment, a doctor or a psychologist as well 
as a striped suit or a ball and chain. Most every- 
one now recognizes that something may be 
wrong physically and mentally as well as morally 
with a man who consistently steals, cheats, or 
swindles. The same applies to kids who get s0 
bad the prevention treatment doesn’t work and 
juvenile penalties don’t deter. 

Here again the lay committee has to call in 
experts, this time real scientists. The job is out- 
side the citizen’s field, but the citizen committee 
can still do something about it as they have it 
many communities. A kid who repeatedly steals 
cars or breaks into stores needs something mort 
than reform in the ordinary sense... 
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Psychiatrists, trained in this special field, are 
doing a fine job as juvenile court consultants 
and in child guidance clinics. Intelligently di- 
rected and adequately staffed juvenile institu- 
tions in a few states are leading the way to actual 
rehabilitation. Floyd Starr and Father Flan- 
ngan have proved at Starr Commonwealth and 
Boys’ Town that constructive institutions need 
nt be government operated. At this top level 
of delinquency demobilization science takes over 
this sort of behavior and adjustment if the 
committee can pave the way. 

What the committee can do, for one thing, is 
to secure a child guidance clinic for the com- 
munity. It needn’t be too expensive, either, as 
many states provide financial aid and permit 
several counties to unite and share such a service. 
The clinic analyzes a youngster and his back- 
ground to determine if he needs foster parents, 
anew start in a new neighborhood, mental 
treatment, physical rehabilitation, a job, punish- 
ment, institutionalization, or constant adult 
supervision during his period of readjustment. 
Typical clinics employ a directing psychiatrist, 
achild psychologist, and psychiatric social work- 
as, who function closely with mental hospitals, 
wiversities, foundations, doctors, public health 
-Bservices, schools and qualified probation workers. 
They vitally need committee help in seeing that 
-Bprovision is made in every case to carry out 
-Btheir recommendations to the letter, otherwise 
-Btheir work is largely wasted. 

For kids turned loose from a clinic or an in- 
stitution, which may have done them a world of 
good, too often find insurmountable difficulties 
in getting back to a normal way of life when 
they return home. The old environment alone may 
start them off again. They need sympathetic 
uderstanding and rigid compliance with rec- 
mendations of the clinic on the part of every- 
me. with whom they come in contact, from 
parents and teachers to cops and. employers. 
Otherwise it is all too easy to slip back into bad 
vironment, bad companions, and bad habits. 
* * * * 


Those are the three levels of modern, intelli- 
gent attack on delinquency. Any committee of 
“Bert, persistent men and women can put them 
work in any community in the United States. 
But it can’t expect to do the job in a year; it can 
expect to meet obstacles, official indifference, 
public opposition; and it will have to keep its 
‘yes and ears open, constantly consult competent 
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advisors and endeavor always to enlist active 
public support. 

All this has been done, and is being done, not 
always from start to finish by the same lay 
group, but eventually with the help and backing 
of some lay group, in wide awake cities and towns 
all over America. It isn’t new, it isn’t radical, 
and it isn’t folderol. Kids, after all, will behave 
no better or no worse than their elders. 

Grownups in any community can set this pat- 
tern by an intelligent approach to the job of 
giving their children what they need to become 
adult American citizens. They need some help 
at all three levels. It isn’t just the negative job 
of squelching this business of juvenile delin- 
quency; it is Yankee democracy in action. If the 
public schools are underfinanced and poorly 
staffed, if the police are on starvation wages and 
unsupported by parents, if recreation is left to 
George, who then can blame the kids if they 
grow up in defiance of their elders, rebellious 
against the community and susceptible to radical 
or subversive tendencies? 

Demobilizing delinquency is a part of the job 
of any American community worth its salt be- 
cause the war let down the bars, cheapened 
moral values, and put the emphasis on inhuman 
behavior. Killers became heroes, and the kids 
aren’t dumb. Yet the youngsters who only yes- 
terday were letting air out of tires and driving 
jaloppies around town with mufflers open when 
the traffic cops weren’t looking saved civilization. 
They turned out to be competent pilots, counter- 
intelligence corpsmen, gunners, and radar oper- 
ators. Boys and girls today will turn out to be 
competent atomic-age citizens if communities 
are willing to put as much into training them for 
that responsibility as the Army and Navy did. 

Juvenile delinquency is an abhorrent term for 
normal human behavior at the stage of immatu- 
rity. No one wants every tot to grow up as a 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. If kids didn’t get into mis- 
chief we would suspect something was radically 
lacking in the younger generation. Crabby adults, 
who cooned watermelons in their ’teens, too often 
have pitiably short memories; one generation’s 
fondly remembered pranks become the next gen- 
eration’s juvenile delinquency. Give today’s young 
fry its chance and tomorrow it may take big 
strides toward the world we grownups dreamed 
about and bungled. This hope of the future is 
every community’s spur to apply intelligent ac- 
tion on the three-front demobilization challenge. 
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HERE is no more pressing problem con- 

frunting police departments of this country 
today than that of juvenile delinquency and way- 
wardness among youth. Police administrators 
have come to realize that fighting crime with the 
most modern weapons and devices can have no 
permanent effect on our social well-being unless 
at the same time we strike at the roots of the 
problem. 


The most recent trend in police work is to look 
into the life of the offender and to discover those 
factors which prompt his antisocial behavior. 
When we view criminal careers in retrospect we 
invariably find that the problem is one that first 
presented itself in childhood and through neg- 
lect has developed into serious criminal behavior. 
Through their unique opportunity for close con- 
tact with youngsters and the conditions correlated 
with and surrounding delinquency, the police 
have come to know how and why children get 
into trouble. They also have learned to appre- 
ciate the remedial action necessary in individual 
cases. 

A constructive crime prevention program re- 
quires an appreciation of the causes underlying 
social maladjustment. The field of social work 
as applied today in various areas of human 
activity has developed a body of knowledge and 
the capacity to do something constructive in the 
rehabilitation of boys and girls whose actions 
are delinquent or potentially delinquent. We 
must appreciate the fact that this form of social 
disorganization is attributable to the breakdown 
of many of the institutions that formerly gave 
the individual the protection and training neces- 
sary for his development into worthwhile adult- 
hood. 


History of New York City’s Crime 
Prevention Program 


The present crime prevention program of the 


New York City Police Department is a far cry’ 


from the first work done in this field by the 
Department. We find, however, that the princi- 


The Crime Prevention Work of 
New York City’s Police 


By DEPUTY POLICE COMMISSIONER JAMES B. NOLAN 
Commanding Officer, Juvenile Aid Bureau, Police Department, New York City 
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ples upon which our present program is based — 
have been the same for 30 years and that during 
those years the members of the Department 


have given their best to assist the youthful vio. 
lators of our laws, The annual reports of the 
Police Department since 1914 will reflect an in. 
terest on its part to do something to help youth 
and to correct their “youthful errors by admon- 
ition and warning instead of indiscriminate 
arrests.” The organization in 1914 of the Junior 
Police, which functioned for a few years, was a 
preliminary effort to do something constructive 
for our children. 


In 1918 a deputy police commissioner was 
assigned to head the welfare work of the Depart- 
ment. We find that the Department at that time 
was alert to the need for a definite program to 
deal with the problems of youth in general. This 
welfare bureau eventually became the Special 
Duty Division and through the years, up to 1928, 
performed patrol duty, sought out community 
conditions contributing to delinquency and way- 
wardness, supervised licensed premises, assisted 
the Department of Education in truancy cases, 
and established a co-operative relationship with 


the agencies engaged in charitable and social f 


welfare work. The officers assigned to this 
bureau and division helped in securing employ- 
ment, providing for the poor and needy, and as 
sisted in domestic relation problems. During this 


period police officers, the people of the community, fF 


and also agencies seeking ways of dealing with 
particular types of delinquency with which they 
seemed unable to cope, became _ increasingly 


aware of the need for a crime preventiof 


program. 
In 1929 the Police Commissioner of the City 


of New York established an Advisory Committee f 
on Crime Prevention, composed of a distit-f 
guished group of prominent citizens and col-F 
sultants in the broad and intricate field of social f 
work. This Committee made an exhaustive sul 
vey of the delinquency problem and submitted 1— 
report which included a proposal and plans forf 
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_ the organization of a Bureau of Crime Prevention 
within the Department to “develop and expand 


police work in dealing with the problem of 


crime.” Prior to the proposed organization of 
the Bureau of Crime Prevention, police efforts 
‘along crime prevention lines were not consoli- 


dated as well as they might have been, and there 
was no co-ordinated program. The new Bureau 
was to be a distinct and important phase of the 


-Department’s program. It was the opinion of 
‘the Committee that “the policeman, who was 


past master in the art of preventing physical 
catastrophies by controlling traffic on the high- 


ways and in the city, is no less competent for the 


task of holding up a guiding hand to travelers 
along the difficult path of life.” 

Promised the co-operation of all the active, 
reconstructive agencies of our city, the Depart- 
ment in 1930 mobilized its forces and began an 
unceasing fight to prevent potential lawbreakers 
from committing crimes and to stop the recruit- 
ing of criminals from the youth of the city. It 
was at this time that the Juvenile Aid Bureau 
was established. 


Juvenile Aid Bureau 


By law the Juvenile Aid Bureau is responsible 
for planning and instituting measures designed 
to prevent delinquency and to provide adequate 
social treatment for delinquents and wayward 


minors. The Bureau has certain well defined 


objectives: First, to bring about a change in 
the behavior of delinquent minors coming to 


its attention; second, to find and remove com- 
s— munity conditions which contribute to delin- 


quency; third, to build constructive forces for 
the prevention of crime; and fourth, to develop 
a changed attitude on the part of youth toward 
law and law-enforcement agencies as well as a 
wholesome attitude on the part of the community 
toward an effective program of dealing with 


yf incipient crime. 


The Juvenile Aid Bureau is under the direct 


Supervision of the Sixth Deputy Police Com- 
ty | missioner, with administrative offices located in 
' Police Headquarters Annex at 400 Broome Street, 
.} Manhattan. Eleven unit offices have been estab- 
| lished throughout the city. These units, under 
_ the command of a lieutenant and staffed by men 
- and women police officers, handle the work of 
the Bureau for a designated area. Special units 
for patrol work operate from the main office as 
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well as the Service Unit. The functions of the 
Service Unit are described later. 

The sources of juvenile cases are many and 
varied. The primary source, however, is through 
the police officer on patrol. Every uniformed 
policeman in the city carries with him a Juve- 
nile Aid Bureau form which he uses in bringing 
to the Bureau’s attention the boy or girl under 
21 whose activity is delinquent or potentially 
delinquent. The card identifies the individual 
and gives the nature of the complaint and the 
circumstances surrounding it, as well as the 
associates involved. This card is forwarded to 
the Juvenile Aid Bureau’s unit: office in the area 
in which the individual lives. A preliminary 
investigation is made by the unit to determine 
the nature and extent of the problem. If it ap- 
pears that the individual will benefit mostly 
from individual counseling, counseling with the 
parents, and also introduction to a program of 
recreational outlets, the unit will complete the 
necessary action. But where the nature of the 
case appears to be more serious and suggests a 
need for social casework treatment, the unit 
clears with the Social Service Exchange which 
is a clearing house for determining those wel- 
fare agencies to which the individual or his 
family may be known. The case is then referred 
to the appropriate welfare agency for treatment 
and arrangements are made for periodic reports 
from the agency to the Bureau. 

Individuals who need intensive casework 
treatment and for whom welfare agencies can- 
not be found, are referred to our Service Unit. 
The Service Unit is staffed by police officers, 
both men and women, who have training in the 
field of social work. They perform the same 
complete services ordinarily associated with 
social casework agencies. 

Recently a Department order was issued di- 
recting that no arrests be made of children under 
16 years of age except for felony-type offenses. 
Instead, these cases must be referred to the 
Juvenile Aid Bureau and court action is taken 
only when considered an essential part of the 
plan of treatment, This step is suggestive of the 
confidence the Police Department has in the 
Juvenile Aid Bureau’s ability to make adjust- 
ments without arrests or court action. 

During 1946 the Juvenile Aid Bureau handled 
approximately 30,000 cases of delinquent and 
potentially delinquent boys and girls under 21 
years of age. In handling these cases, the Bureau 
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found it necessary to go to court in only 11 
instances. The Bureau resorts to court action 
only when all other methods of treatment have 
been exhausted. 


Selection and Training of Personnel 


In selecting police-officer personnel for the 
Juvenile Aid Bureau, several factors are con- 
sidered. In order to apply social casework prin- 
ciples adequately, it is essential that these men 
and women have academic training which either 
includes courses in the social sciences or serves 
as a background for the Bureau’s in-service 
training program. Those assigned to this work 
have degrees from recognized colleges. 

The academic background is not the only cri- 
terion in selecting personnel. There is the im- 
portant factor of personality. To be successful 
in dealing with boys and girls it is most essen- 
tial that the police officer possess a type of per- 
sonality which will quickly establish a friendly 
relationship with the boy or girl. The Juvenile 
Aid Bureau’s youth program requires that the 
Bureau’s personnel be ready and willing to make 
personal sacrifices in time and effort if it is to 
accomplish successfully the objectives it has 
established. 

In collaboration with the Police Academy, 
the Juvenile Aid Bureau conducts intensive in- 
service training programs staffed by trained and 
experienced officers. Excellent co-operation is 
received from the city’s colleges and universities 
which arrange for lectures by members of their 
faculties. Moreover, the Police Academy invites 
Juvenile Aid Bureau officers to address each 
class of recruits in training. These lectures are 
designed to give the police-officer recruits an 
appreciation of why the Police Department 
entered the field of “crime prevention,” as well 
as an undertaking of how they can utilize the 
facilities of the Juvenile Aid Bureau. 

The Juvenile Aid Bureau is cognizant of the 
many factors that contribute to delinquency and 
waywardness among youth, and also the signifi- 
cant role of the home, the school, and the church 
in formulating the moral fiber of our boys and 
girls. One fact which stands out in our expe- 
rience is that delinquent behavior so often results 
from misdirected play or lack of play facilities. 


Police Athletic League Program 


The formulation of the Police Athletic League 
program as one phase of our crime prevention 
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work provided the facilities to deal with those 
cases for whom a sound recreation program 
seemed to be the remedial action required. |t 
also provided recreation for the hundreds off 
thousands of unaffiliated youth who were left to 
their own self-directed—oiten misdirected— 
play. Through this program, we seek to instill 
good character, a sense of responsibility, and 
the development of a friendly relationship be. 
tween youth and our police officers. Respect for 
those who enforce the law, we believe, estab. 
lishes respect for the law itself. 

Police participation in the Police Athletic 
League program is limited to administration 
and general supervision. The actual program is 
supervised by paid, trained directors. The activ. 
ities are conducted at youth centers, on play 
streets, and at our summer camp (Fox Lair) in 
the Adirondack Mountains. Seasonal tourna. 
ments are sponsored and provisions are made 
for attendance at professional sport events and 
other special activities. During 1946, over a 
quarter of a million boys and girls took part in 
Police Athletic League activities. 

The Police Athletic League is supported by 


the people of New York City. More than 100,000 . 
persons are associate members of the League : 
and pay annual dues of $1.00. Industry, labor, 
and the professions have organized committees 
to support the League. Through it these people 
have an opportunity to contribute moral and - 
financial support to the development of our youth — 
An annual benefit show presented each year at 
Madison Square Garden serves as a source off ,: 
revenue. 
Precinct Co-ordinating Councils 
Any police department engaged in this tyvef 4 
of program must constantly be alert to new . 


techniques in solving problems that affect the 
moral and physical welfare of the community 
which it serves. 

Recognizing the extensive contribution made 
by public and private agencies concerned with 
the welfare of youth, the Police Department in 
1943 organized “precinct co-ordinating councils.” 
Established in each of our 81 patrol precincts, 
these councils bring together representatives of 
youth and welfare agencies, both public and 
private, The councils also provide for community f 
representation. The over-all purpose of these 
councils is to co-ordinate the work of the various 
services and to create in each precinct and com- 
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munity an awareness of ‘their responsibility to 
youth. Through this program the church; the 
school; social, health, welfare, and recreational 


of | agencies; and fraternal and service organizations 
ty | are given an opportunity to understand the juve- 
_f nile problems of their respective precinct, and 
i] # are encouraged to expand their own services to 
id @ cope with these problems. These councils are not 
e. | service organizations; they were organized to 
or @ co-ordinate and promote the use of existing 
b. facilities. 

Our plans for the future are well defined. The 
ie | Juvenile Aid Bureau’s program will be expanded 
on | 80 that its services will reach every boy and gir] 
ig in need of direction and guidance. The Police 
y. @ Athletic League will grow. We look forward to 
ay 
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_ MONG the inmates of our prisons, reforma- 

yon jails, and correctional schools are 
by persons who are mentally deficient. They repre- 
100 sent, however, a relatively small proportion of 
Ue F the prison population. Were it not for the com- 
Or, F mission of crime, they probably would have been 
€es § classified for an institution for mental deficients. 
ple There are mentally deficient criminals, and there 
i" are mentally deficient noncriminals, but com- 
ith. parative statistics reflect a higher proportion of 
feeble-minded in penal and correctional institu- 
fF tions than is in the population generally. 
Some years ago it was believed that criminal 
conduct was largely the result of mental defi- 
ciency, but that premise has largely been aban- 
ype | doned. How do we account, then, for this higher 
new | incidence of mental deficiency among criminals? 
the The argument that “only dumb crooks get 
nity B caught” can be supported. The dull, slow-witted 

individual is more likely to be apprehended. less 
ade & able to defend himself adequately, and less likely 
vith & 0 obtain adequate defense. In many situations 
t inf be is the “fall guy” for his more intelligent and 
ils.” | Subtle associates. Not only do his partners-in- 
cts, & “Time exploit his deficiencies, but the apprehend- 
3 off Ng and committing bodies often find it conven- 
and} ‘ent—to their own glorification—to find guilt in 
nity § him. “Justice” may, perhaps, be rather quickly 
hese done if it is not impeded by obstacles that are 
ious} born in the minds of the alert, quick-thinking, 
22d cunning offender. 
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the day when a youth center will be established 
in each precinct, providing the youth of these 
communities with physical, social, and cultural 
activities which will contribute to their con- 
structive development and growth. 

In dealing with the youth of our Nation our 
police departments must cast aside their out- 
moded ideas of repression and retribution and in 
their place adopt attitudes and concepts based 
on the fundamental principle of protection and 
guidance. It is our duty to extend a helping hand 
to growing youth and through our work and re- 
lationships to help create in them a sense of 
responsibility and citizenship which wil! not 
only encourage respect for those who enforce 
the law, but for the law itself. 


Mental Deficiency, Delinquency, and Crime. 


By E. L. JOHNSTONE 
Superintendent, State Colony, Woodbine, N. J. 


The idea that an individual may become men- 
tally deficient because of his criminal conduct 
is ludicrous. Yet how frequently have we won- 
dered whether one has fallen into criminal ways 
because of his mental deficiency? The dullard is 
more prone to become delinquent than the men- 
tally normal because he cannot weigh the con- 
sequences of his wrongdoing if he is caught. By 
the same token, there is a greater probability of 
recidivism because he fails to profit from incar- 
ceration. Then, too, a prison term holds no 
particular physical, mental, or moral terrors 
for him. He makes a satisfactory adjustment to 
prison life, adapts himself to a protective en- 
vironment, responds well to the regimented situ- 
ation, and with docility and complete equani- 
mity lets somebody else do his planning and 
thinking. His offense does not weigh upon his 
mind, and—except for exterior pressures, un- 
fortunate influences, or lack of a feeling of social 
responsibilitvy—he probably would not have com- 
mitted it in the first place. It is difficult to think 
of the mental deficient as one who deliberately 
and maliciously engages in law violation. He is 
more likely to be an accidental criminal. 


Preventing Delinquent Patterns 


Under these circumstances, we are challenged 
with the problem of preventing mentally defi- 
cients from developing delinquent or criminal 
habit patterns. One way of doing this is to con- 
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fine them in proper institutions at an early age. 
If they are institutionalized for the rest of their 
lives, then they will never be at large to commit 
depredations which result in imprisonment. We 
might argue at this point that it would be wise 
to place all the mentally deficient in institutions 
for life just as soon as they were found to be 
feeble-minded. It is less expensive to maintain an 
individual in an institution for the feeble-minded 
than to maintain him in prison or a reformatory. 
He would not have the opportunity to execute 
his crime, and the committing process would 
cost considerably less. The catch is that we 
could never build nor support enough institutions 
to hold all of the feeble-minded who, admittedly, 
would be better off under that type of care. Only 
a very small percentage of those who are mentally 
deficient enough to qualify for institutional 
custody are currently in such places, and every 
state in the Union is plagued with long waiting 
lists for admission. . 

Thus it becomes the responsibility of the in- 
dividual community to provide for the mentally 
deficients in their midst. Very little organized, 
objective, and rational work about this commun- 
ity responsibility is being done. The feeble- 
minded often are tolerated, often abused, and 
they frequently constitute a burden and embar- 
rassment to their families, a thorn in the side 
of the public school systems, a vexation to the 
law-enforcement bodies, and an acute problem 
to the social agencies. At a time when the public 
welfare is receiving such emphasis, and partic- 
ularly when the lot of childhood and youth is 
being awarded such thoughtful consideration, the 
feeble-minded, relatively speaking, remain as 
outcasts in social planning. They continue to be 
shunned, persecuted, and neglected as they have 
been through all history, except as the special 
classes of the public schools and the institutions 
designed for their care consider them. 

In certain progressive states the whole philos- 
ophy of providing for the mentally deficient has 
undergone a great transition. In the earlier pro- 
grams for the feeble-minded, it was first thought 
that they, under proper treatment, could be cured 
of their condition and restored as normal mem- 
bers of society. When it was realized that this 
was not possible, the trend was toward perma- 
nent custody for purposes of segregation. This 
resulted in an upsurge of building and enlarging 
of institutions. Then it was recognized that all 
of them could not be institutionalized, and a 


plethora of schemes, good and bad, from ster. 
ilization to euthanasia was advanced. Currently, 
the modern institution seeks to train the mentally 
deficient to a maximum degree and in accord 
with his abilities to learn. Then an effort is made 
to return him to the community where his 
chances of making a satisfactory adjustment 
are greatly enhanced. Through a carefully organ. 
ized program the institution attempts to train 
more children so they can go out, so they can 
vacate more beds, so they can bring in more 
children to train and send out again. 

But the communities do little more than urge 
commitment of their mentally deficients and hope 
that the institutions will hurry up and have more 
vacancies. In many instances the public schools 
have established special classes for the retarded 
and subnormal, but these are all too few. 


New Jersey’s Innovation to Help 
Feeble-minded Children 


Now a new star of hope for improved tech- 
niques of dealing with the feeble-minded in the 
community has appeared in the firmament. In 
a sense it is an accidental discovery. It is an 
idea never properly brought to fruition except 
as it was a spontaneous aspect of a larger over- 
all plan. In New Jersey, the Department of 
Institutions and Agencies, under Commissioner 
Sanford Bates, recognized that some help must 
be given to mentally deficient children who were 
forced to remain in their homes and commuti- 
ties because there were insufficient institutional 
facilities to care for them. A young woman who 
was thoroughly grounded in education and psy- 
chology and who had served as teacher and 
principal teacher in schools for the feeble 
minded, was designated as a visiting teacher in 
a number of North Jersey communities. Her job 
was three fold: (1) to teach parents of mentally 
handicapped children how in the light of proved 
methods employed by institutions, to deal more 
effectively with their own offspring; (2) t 
actually start the training of the children them- 
selves in diversional occupations, simple han¢- 
work, play, good habit formation, control d 
bodily functions and so forth; and (3) by actual 
observation to determine the urgency of the need 
for institutionalization if such need existed, and 


to report to the proper authorities the conditiof ) 


of the home, the condition of the child, the sitt- 
ation relating to the parents and all other per 
tinent facts. 
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This visiting teacher was cordially received 
by those families on whom she called. She was 
able to convey to them the true picture of insti- 
tutional life and explain just why delays occur- 
red in gaining admission of children to state 
institutions. In most instances she was able to 
gain the wholehearted and grateful co-opera- 
tion of parents and to change their whole view- 
point on attitudes toward their mentally defi- 
cient sons and daughters. She was able to demon- 
strate activities which appealed to the children, 
caught their attention, and afforded them an 
acceptable outlet for their energies, She was able 
to guide mothers in organizing their day’s rou- 
tine so that considerations of the child and the 
obligations of the domestic schedule were not 
constantly in conflict. This was down-to-earth, 
realistic, and practicable aid which not only en- 
abled parents to learn how to do a better job 
with subnormal children but also gave them a 
point of contact to which they could turn for 
individual assistance at times of crisis. Routine 


home visits were, of course, scheduled. by the 
teacher. 


As examples of the response to this program, 
the following quotations are offered ;! 


The rate of admission to the institutions, particu- 
larly the institutions for those of low grade mentality, 
is so low that many children must remain in their 
own homes for a considerable period of time before 
they can be admitted. Some of these children are 
problems simply because the parents do not know 

, how to meet their needs. Many of them have not re- 
ceived even elementary training in their homes and 
are, therefore, greater problems than they would 
be if they had appropriate training. 

* 

A great number of persons have felt that if these 
children could be given some training in their homes, 
since they are not welcome in the public schools, they 
would be better adjusted to their environment. It 
was further felt that they could be cared for in their 
own homes for a longer period of time. . 

* * * 


For one child it may be purely habit training, for 
another it may be habit training plus occupational 
work. The program of activities will depend on the 
ability of the child. (From reports of Miss Vincentz 
Ciani, visiting teacher.) 

* 


The training program met with very stiff opposi- 
tion in the case of C. V. If.a crayon were given to 
him, he would immediately break it; instead of cutting 
a paper, he would tear it. He would break the string 
used in lacing and tear up the cardboard. It was with 
pride and satisfaction that the mother and I watched 
C. lace his shoes in the last lesson period, for we 
both realized the hours of teaching and the effort 
expended in teaching such a seemingly simple thing 
as lacing one’s shoe. We both recalled C’s bungling 
first efforts on a lacing card when putting the lace 


1. From classification and education notes (1944) prepared by 


“BP Uoyd N. Yepson, Ph.D., Director of the Division of Classification 


nd Education of the New Jersey Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, 
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seregh consecutive holes appeared an impossible 
job. 


* * 


As mentioned in a previous report, R. C. (Age 
15; mental age 5-6 years, imbecile) learned to weave 
little mats which could be used as pot-holders. The 
mother, encouraged by this accomplishment, bought 
a supply of loopers and this month he made 20 pot- 
holders which he sold and has orders for many more. 


J. M. (age 10 years, moron level of intelligence), 
and J. B. (age 12 years, imbecile) have also learned 
to make these mats, and J. M.’s mother has found a 
ready sale for them in the factory where she works. 
These children also are taught other crafts so that 
they will not become bored with doing the same . 
thing all the time. 


Many parents are given false hopes by doctors 
that the child will somehow grow out of his diffi- 
culty, and the parents, relying on the word of the 
doctor, anxiously await that day. As the years go 
by and they find that the child is not progressing 
but deteriorating, they realize that they have made 
a mistake in not trying to teach the child something. 

* * * 


The above quotations serve to indicate that 
these mentally deficient children can be taught, 
and through their teaching are given something 
worthwhile to do. This is a boon to parents, and 
it results in sympathetic understanding on the 
part of the parent and in good conduct on the 
part of the child. 

The accidental discovery, referred to earlier, 
is one of the most significant features of this 
program. Many mothers, and fathers to a lesser 
degree, had been so tied down with caring for 
their feeble-minded children that they were 
literally enslaved. One mother declared that she 
had not been to the movies for 7 years because 
she could not leave her handicapped son. Even 
shopping was an almost impossible task, and 
neighborly visits were blocked because of the 
embarrassment of taking the boy along. It occur- 
red to the home visitor that a group of mothers, 
all facing the same vexing problem, might get 


together on some form of mutual relief. Thus 


it was that informal “day centers” came into 
being. The children of five families were simi- 
larly afflicted. They were under the same general 
training program. The five mothers understood 
how to care for such youngsters. So they got 
together. One mother would be hostess to the 
children while the other four mothers went to 
the movies, the beauty parlor, the shops and 
stores, and otherwise took part in activities 
which they had heretofore been denied. They 
took turns and had complete peace of mind be- 
cause they had confidence in the host-mother for 
the day. This experience should point the way 
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toward a community-sponsored enterprise which 
would provide adequate care and training for 
the mentally deficient children in the homes and 
provide recreation and relief to members of their 
families. Such a plan would afford supervision 
and appropriate occupation for children who, 
by reason of their mental deficiency, might ulti- 
mately fall into delinquency and crime. 


Conclusion 


We return to the challenge, referred to earlier, 
as to how to prevent the mentally deficient from 
developing delinquent or criminal habit patterns. 
The possibilities in the plan discussed above are 


I, EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


LCOHOLISM is one of the most preva- 
lent diseases in America, Approximately 
3,000,000 persons are afflicted; about a quarter 
of these, in the most advanced stages, have been 
termed chronic alcoholics; the other three-quar- 
ters have been called chronic excessive drinkers. 
As described in the first part of this report, all 
3,000,000 are compulsive drinkers, are becoming 
progressively sicker, and are generally charac- 
terized in various degree by the physical, psy- 
chological, and social manifestations elaborated 
previously. The term alcoholic will be used to 
refer to all 3,000,000. It should be clearly under- 
stood that no adequate direct count of alcoholics 
exists. Even the scanty records available rarely 
are adequate and almost always enumerate non- 
representative selections of alcoholics, such as 
those in mental hospitals, or persons recorded 
dying from alcoholism, etc. This lack of direct 
evidence is characteristic of social problems for 
which no adequate solution has been found and 
about which there has been a great deal of talk 
but little serious study. 


Distribution by Age euall Sex 


The 3,000,000 alcoholics are not evenly scat- 
tered throughout the population. There are no 


*This is the second of a series of two articles by Dr. Bacon on the 
subject of alcoholism. The first article appeared in the January- 
March issue of FEDERAL PROBATION under the title of “Alcoholism : 
Nature of the Problem.” 
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unlimited. Such a plan, properly organized, 
would keep the weak-minded from being exposed 
to influences and environments which would re. 
sult in their becoming offenders against the law, 
They are ever-present members of our society 
and in all liklihood always will be with us. It is 
just plain common sense to use every tool, every 
device, and every tested means to properly pro. 
vide for them and keep them out of correctional 


Alcoholism: Its Extent, Therapy, 
and Prevention” 


By SELDEN D. BACON, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, Yale University 


institutions and jails. When this is done, we will 
know that the percentage of accidental criminals 
—those who are delinquent because of their 
mental deficiency—will be negligible. 


alcoholics less than 15 years of age and almost 
none under 20. The great mass of alcoholics are 
between the ages of 30 and 55; about 95 percent 
are between 20 and 65. Furthermore, there is a 
marked contrast between the rates of alcoholism 
among men and women. About 85 percent of all 
cases in the United States are male. The impli- 
cations of this distribution for the mental, moral, 
and physical health of our society are indeed 
great. The incidence of 3,000,000 alcoholics in 
a total population of 131,700,000 is serious 
enough, 214, percent of the whole. But the inci- 
dence of 2,423,000 male alcoholics between 20 and 
65 in the total United States male population of 
the same age (38,745,000) is 614 percent. What 
this means to the industrial, commercial, mili- 
tary, religious, political, and parental categories 
of the society is not pleasant to consider, In re- 
lation to the total population of drinkers, approx- 
imately 50,000,000, the alcoholics make up 6 
percent. 


Distribution by Region and Cultural Origin 

Alcoholism is found the country over, but itis 
noticeably greater in incidence in the urbal 
areas. No direct causal significance can be at- 
tached to this. The strain. of city life and the 
very imperfect structuring of social organization 
in urban areas may result in more individual 
maladjustment than does a possibly better aé- 
justed rural society. It may be that the city at 
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tracts a high proportion of variant personalities 
from the rural areas. This does not in any way 
imply that the rural areas lack an alcoholism 
problem nor that some rural areas do not have 
a rate higher than some urban areas. 

Alcoholism rates differ markedly in groups 
of different cultural background. Poles, Irish, and 
so-called native White Americans have high rates. 
Italians and Greeks have low rates, while among 
Jews alcoholism is rare. As assimilation to 
American culture patterns increases, the alcohol- 
ism rate tends to approach the average Amer- 
ican rate; e.g., for Scandinavians, originally 
possessing high rates, the rate decreases; for 
Italians the rate increases. 


Distribution by Education, Wealth, 
and Occupation 


It would appear that alcoholics come from all 
strata of the population insofar as family 
background, wealth, and education are concerned. 
It has been suggested that the highest and lowest 
strata produce greater numbers proportionately 
than the so-called middle class, but this has not 
been proved. The literature abounds with state- 
ments that this or that occupation has an ab- 
normally high incidence of alcoholism, but the 
evidence is none too good. Naturally enough, 
after a certain phase of alcoholism has been 
reached, some occupations, because of skill re- 
quirements, are more unlikely for the chronic 
inebriate while others, such as casual laborer, 
are common. Contrary to at least one popular 
myth, bartenders show a high rate. Whether it be 
as cause or effect, it does seem that occupations 
which interfere with or disrupt participation in 
family and neighborhood life (as in the case 
of the traveling salesman, the actor, the migra- 
tory worker, and perhaps the newspaper report- 
er) show a rather high rate. 


Impact of Alcoholism 


In the first part of this report it was indicated 
that in the later stages of alcoholism one would 
observe certain psychological, physical, and social 
concomitants. It should be pointed out here that 
these aspects of the condition are not only chronic 
and become progressively worse, but that they 
affect the individual’s entire existence. The al- 
coholic’s psychological state is not limited to 
benders, his deteriorating social adjustment is 
not merely affected during a spree. These are 
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the dramatic moments, plainly observed by oth- 
ers. The physical condition need not always be 
bad and is usually susceptible to rapid improve- 
ment. The psychological and social factors, how- 
ever, color all the individual’s attitudes and 
activities, the daily routines and the unusual 
situations. In this sense the impact and extent 
of alcoholism are far greater than those of a 
cold, a broken leg, or measles. Alcoholism is a 
continuing, progressive disease of the entire 
personality. 

Furthermore, the condition of alcoholism has 
the widest sort of impact on others, especially 
on family, friends, and economic associates. The 
inebriate is a cause of shame and a source of 
never-ending insecurity and anxiety. For every 
one of the 3,000,000 directly afflicted it is pos- 
sible to add one, two, or more whose lives have 
been tragically affected by the disease. 


Social Consequences of Alcoholism 


Although there is no dearth of propagandistic 
literature explaining the social consequences of 
alcoholism, and although there have been a few 
serious attempts to reckon the cost to society, 
it is almost impossible to make a satisfactory 
analysis in quantitative terms. Perhaps the 
greatest cost is to be found in the loss of man- 
power due to the fact that more than 6 percent 
of the adult male population is affected. This loss 
to the morality, the economy, and the general 
strength and vitality of the society can hardly 
be estimated. 

In addition to this loss is the expense entailed 
in chronic attempts at alleviation, restraint and 
repair. Police, courts, jails, general hospitals, 
religious agencies, social agencies, public de- 
partments of welfare and charity, insurance com- 
panies, relief organizations, private charities, 
federal hospitals, mental hospitals, visiting 
nurse associations, domestic relations bureaus, 
and so on, are constantly faced with the respon- 
sibility of “doing something” about the alcoholic, 
his activities, and his dependents. Beyond this 
sort of expenditure is the loss suffered by em- 
ployers through absenteeism, personnel turn- 
over, lowered morale, and accidents, Loss oec- 
casioned by the actions or non-activity of alecohol- 
ics who hold professional or executive positions 
is hardly susceptible to accounting. Losses suf- 
fered by storekeepers, by those lending money 
to alcoholics, and by complete strangers who 
may be injured physically, morally, or financially, 
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are also uncountable: For those who are unsat- 
isfied unless costs can be defined in terms of 
dollars and cents, it has been estimated on the 
basis of 1940 data that alcoholism cost the Amer- 
ican public about one billion dollars for that vear; 
this estimate probably was conservative. 


II. TREATMENT OF ALCOHOLISM 


In the last 100 years the American public has 
responded to this problem by denying it, by 
laughing at it, by cursing drinkers, drunks, and 
distillers, by putting alcoholics in jails, by char- 
ity, by a shaking of heads, by passing laws 
against drinking. One organization has made 
a steady, earnest attempt to help the inebriate, 
the Salvation Army; its accomplishments, how- 
ever, are by their very nature not susceptible of 
scientific evaluation. All the other responses are, 
of course, escapist, ludicrous, or even. vicious. 
This is not to deny that various individuals, in- 
cluding many physicians, have tried to help al- 
coholics, sometimes with fair success. 

In the last 12 years, however, three develop- 
ments give promise of more efficient reaction 
to this old, old problem: (1) the rise of Alcoholics 
Anonymous; (2) the vigorous renewal of re- 
search, especially at Yale University; and (3) 
a national program of public education and of 
establishment of facilities to aid alcoholics 
through the National Committee for Education 
on. Alcoholism. 


General Principles of Treatment 


‘. In the report on the general nature of alco- 
holism it was pointed out that the alcoholic (a) 
was a compulsive drinker, (b) was afflicted with 
a progressive condition, and (c) was affected 
psychologically, socially and, usually, physically. 
To be effective, treatment must recognize and 
work with all these aspects. Treatment which 
is concerned only with alcohol intake or only 
with physical condition or only with the current 
economic problem will not affect alcoholism. The 
alcoholic presents a series of problems, some 
medical, some psychiatric, some psychological, 
some social, in the broadest meaning of that 
term. The disease is not any one of these; it is 
the combination of all of them with excessive, 
chronic, compulsive drinking. 

With this general orientation as to the nature 
of the problem it is possible to turn to the purpose 
of the treatment. To use sharply defined terms, 
cure is not the purpose of treatment. It may be 
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the purpose in future decades, but not at the 
present time, Cure would mean that the individ. 
ual would break the progressive development, 
would become physically, psychologically, and 
socially adjusted, and could drink alcoholic 
beverages without compulsion, without reviving 
the alcoholic syndrome. No known treatment 
can or does claim such an accomplishment: Treat- 
ment today aims at physical, psychological, and 
social rehabilitation to the extent that the in. 
dividual can live acceptably, in his own eyes and 
in the eyes of the community, without alcohol. 

There is no single step, no specific medicine, 
no unique social measure for the achievement 
of this goal. A combination of techniques is re. 
quired, a combination most readily achieved 
through the clinic approach. This calls for a 
facility for alcoholics maintaining in-patient 
and out-patient services, staffed by a medical 
man, a psychiatrist, a psychologist, a psychiatric 
social worker, a recovered alcoholic (with special 
training) assisting in therapy, and the use of 
other specialists as required. Such a clinic should 
maintain the closest working relationships with 
Alcoholics Anonymous, with hospitals, with social 
agencies such as the family society, with the local 
medical society, with courts, probation and pa- 
role departments, and so on. 


Therapeutic Procedures 


No set rule for procedures can be set down, 
nor does this report pretend to be a manual for 
clinic workers, but a statement of the sort of 
problem encountered and the type of solution 
available may help acquaint the reader with a 
broad picture of the treatment process. Two 
problems must be dealt with early in the pro- 
cedure: (1) a decision as to the degree of co- 
operation present in the alcoholic; (2) a diag- 
nosis of the type of alcoholism involved. It is com- 
monly said that nothing can be done for the 
alcoholic unless he or she is willing to admit a 
drinking problem, is willing to try to do some- 
thing about it, is willing to accept help in that 
trial. With this statement, which is partly true, 
goes the implicit assumption that a given alco- 
holic is or is not willing. The implicit assump- 
tion is quite misleading. John Jones may not be 
willing in 1943, but may be slightly or halfway 
or completely willing in 1944, may be unwilling 
at 10 o’clock, but willing at 11 o’clock. He may 
always be unwilling insofar as his wife is 
concerned, but quite amenable to the whole idea 
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of rehabilitation on talking with a recovered 
alcoholic. The very idea of a psychiatrist may 
make him as stubborn as an alcoholic can be 
(and that is stubborn indeed), but the approach 
of a trained pastoral counselor may find him 
sincerely cooperative. Furthermore, the wall of 
defenses developed over many years as a pro- 
tective mechanism may have become too great 
for the alcoholic himself to surmount without 
expert assistance. Willingness or unwillingness 
or uncertainty are the end results of the com- 
bination and development of many factors, such 
as basic personality, immediate anxieties and 
satisfactions, the personality of other persons 
involved, the individual’s stock of knowledge 
(whether correct or fallacious), the most recent 
drinking experience, the immediate situation 
and so on. The trained and experienced therapist 
makes a diagnosis as to the status of the potent- 
ial client’s desire to cooperate and also as to the 
factors involved: why is this or that candidate 
more or less willing to cooperate in a therapeutic 
attempt; what is barring cooperation; what 
persons, activities, beliefs, programs will rein- 
force willingness; when should they be utilized, 
by whom, and under what conditions. Willingness, 
or unwillingness, or uncertainty in the alcoholic 
as to cooperation in a therapeutic attempt is not 
an all-or-nothing proposition, is not an absolute 
factor; it is merely the end result of the com- 
bination of many factors. 


Diagnosis of the Type of Alcoholism 


Diagnosis of the type of alcoholism or of the 
major background factors involved is essential 
for determination of the type of therapy to be 
utilized. There are many types of therapy: psy- 
choanalysis, social casework, conditioned reflex 
treatment, psychological training, various modes 
of group therapy, social reorientation, religious 
conversion, superficial and deep psychiatric 
treatment, counseling, Alcoholics Anonymous, 
vocational rehabilitation, hospitalization, and 
80 on. To expect any one of these to effect re- 
habilitation for all individuals who present the 
_ alcoholic syndrome is as ridiculous as to expect 
all sorts of headaches to succumb to one pill, 
whether they are due to anxiety, infection, sinus, 
stomach, or dental troubles. 

Some types of alcoholism seem to call for long, 
expensive treatment; others respond to much 
simpler, less expensive techniques. As research 
develops more accurate diagnosis and provides 
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more certain links between types of alcoholism 
and types of therapy, rehabilitation will become 
more effective, less expensive, more available, 
less time-consuming. 

Diagnosis of the type of alcoholism involved 
would seem to depend primarily on the under- 
standing of two sorts of phenomena: (1) the 
life history; (2) the drinking history, especially 
as it reflects personality factors. The first of 
these, subject of much study in the last 75 years, 
is usually undertaken by the psychiatrist and 
the psychiatric social caseworker. The second 
has received little or no scientific attention until 
the last 2 or 3 years, although empirical tech- 
niques have been worked out by recovered al- 
coholics and recently there has been a great in- 
crease in artistic description. 

In the first part of this report a distinction 
was made between primary and secondary com- 
pulsive drinkers. It was pointed out that in the 
final stages of alcoholism the two types appeared 
to be the same. The distinction is to be achieved 
by analysis of the drinking history, the social 
history, and the emotional status and develop- 
ment of the alcoholic. For some types of primary 
drinkers the therapeutic prognosis is not partic- 
ularly good; long and perhaps deep psychother- 
apy is often indicated; temporary separation 
from the patient’s ordinary milieu may be needed. 
For the secondary type intensive psychiatric 
work may not be necessary; anything but the 
most brief institutionalization (unless other com- 
plications are involved) is probably unnecessary, 
perhaps unwise; counseling, social reorientation, 
or psychological re-training are more likely to be 
suggested; the prognosis is usually good. 

More obvious need of medical and psychiatric 
diagnosis is seen in the fact that psychosis or 
feeblemindedness may be the real problem in an 
individual whom the public might label an alco- 
holic. He or she might be an alcoholic, but the 
alcoholism would be merely a striking and obvi- 
ous symptom, the important difficulty being of 
a very different nature. Furthermore, alcoholism 
may be accompanied by all manner of other 
conditions—heart disease, epilepsy, nutritional 
deficiency, etc. Diagnosis will locate these added 
problems and allow the alcoholism therapy to 
proceed with less danger and fewer obstacles. 


Types of Treatment 


(a) Physical_—Following diagnosis of the pa- 
tient’s willingness to co-operate and the type of 
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alcoholism involved, treatment procedures are 
determined. Five different levels of treatment 
will be discussed in the following order: the 
physical, the psychological, the social, the im- 
mediate situation, and the control of drinking. 
In practice one cannot separate these approaches. 
Each case is unique and the therapist has to be 
aware of the possible complications in the case 
and of the special resources of the other types 
of therapists. Rehabilitation of the alcoholic 
calls for teamwork among specialists. 

The patient may be in need of sedation if he 
is just coming out of a bender. He may even 
show the effects of delirium tremens. More sig- 
nificant in the long run, however, is his general 
condition, which may show the effects of inade- 
quate diet, irregular and insufficient rest, and 
the harsh impact of real and imagined blows 
which are the common lot of many alcoholics. 
Again, the alcoholic may suffer from specific 
maladies of eyes, teeth, heart, etc. Whether the 
alcoholic be afflicted with another specific disease, 
be in a generally run-down condition, or be 
suffering from tremors of post-binge tensions, 
or manifest all three, he is a poor bet for rehab- 
ilitation until these conditions have been reme- 
died. Any efficient therapy must meet these 
problems. 

(b) Psychological.—The psychological level of 
treatment may also be considered in relation to 
the immediate situation and in relation to the 
over-all development of the patient’s personality. 
As a general rule the patient coming out of the 
bender shows excessive remorse, guilt, and anx- 
iety; he may well have appeared at the clinic 
as a sort of last and hopeless gesture. This 
immediate situation calls for reduction of guilt 
and remorse (by means other than alcohol), 
calls for re-establishment of confidence in the self 
and realistic hope for a better life through the 
services of the clinic. 

In addition to this immediate problem there is 
the personality structure and functioning of the 
individual as it has developed from earliest years. 
The pain, the egocentricity, and the immaturity 
of response of the alcoholic must be dealt with. 
This psychological aspect is always a major fac- 
tor in alcoholism; in the rather rough category 
described previously as the primary compulsive 
type it is the major factor. The emotional im- 
balance, psychic conflicts, subjective maladjust- 
ments, neurotic anxieties, or whatever the psy- 
chological problem may be termed, must be de- 
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fined and worked on. This is no place for a dis. 
cussion of psychological therapies. It is appro. 
priate here only to state that treatment on this 
level is essential for all types and is of many 
forms and varying degrees of intensity. 
Through treatment on this level the patient 
is enabled better to understand himself, is given 
techniques by which he can better manage his 
life, by which he can attain self-respect and life 
satisfactions. The therapist is a friend, a guide, 
a protector, an instigator, a teacher, but the 
patient is the primary source of rehabilitation, 
As he continues with the therapy he becomes 
more self-reliant, less dependent on the therapist, 
and, along with therapy on the social level, he 
may hope to develop into an individual of suf- 
ficient independence, maturity, and ingenuity to 
achieve relatively secure life patterns, satisfac. 
tory to self and society, without the use of alcohol, 

(c) Social_—Treatment on the social level is 
directed not only at the patient but also at the 
milieu in which he lives. It has already been 
pointed out that the psychological maladjust- 
ment is inevitably accompanied by social mal- 
adjustment. These two aspects of behavior mu- 
tually reinforce each other. The breakdown of 
emotionally significant personal relations allows 
ridiculous idealism, destructive cynicism, and 
non-activity to play ever greater roles in the 
individual’s life. Egocentricity can run riot in 
the isolated person. Ordinary rewards and pun- 
ishments become less and less meaningful to 
the individual not belonging to such groups as 
the parental family, the marital family, the 
neighborhood or occupational clique, or the close 
reciprocating friendship. Therapy in alcoholism 
must include reorientation to a real social world 
along with psychological retraining. If not, the 
psychological changes are merely intellectual 
abstractions and will soon wither away. The 
patient, along with psychological changes, must 
start to practice reciprocating social relations, 
must start to use socially acceptable (contrasted 
to selfishly acceptable) ideas, and must start to 
act in socially acceptable ways (instead of just 
dreaming and suffering and escaping through 
alcohol). 

In this process the recovering alcoholic needs 
help in adjusting to his environment. He cannot 
swing from extreme under-socialization to full 
participation in a competitive and insecure world 
by one swift step. He has to redirect, even recol- 
struct, parts of a personality structure which 
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may have been years in developing. He has to 
revise, develop new control for, and even initiate 
new attitudes, habits and relationships. He has 
to do this when he is probably just emerging 
from a condition of wretched physique. And he 
has to meet these problems in the shadow of the 
bottle. He is accustomed to meeting problems by 
the simple method of taking a drink, a technique 
which has almost always worked wonderfully 
and which is easily available. It is small wonder 
that there are many slips in the history of at- 
tempted recoveries. 

Not only does the patient need help in finding, 
joining, and participating in a real social world; 
he also needs help in redefining and readjusting 
to those parts of his old drinking world which 
also will be part of his new social world. His 
wife, employer, neighbor, children, and embit- 
tered friends of the past, all have to be integrated 
into his reformed way of life. Even with the best 
of intentions (and often the intentions are far 
from “the best’) these individuals may act, or 
talk or fail to act so that the projected recovery 
is efficiently blocked. Not infrequently the per- 
sonalities of wife or family are themselves major 
sources of the patient’s psychological problems. 
A large part of the rehabilitation of an alcoholic 
may be psychological therapy and education di- 
rected not at the patient but at the father or 
husband or wife or sister. 

In concluding these remarks on therapy at the 
social level it may be worth while to point out 
the obvious limitations of therapy which is car- 
tied on solely in an institution. The recovered 
alcoholic has to live with himself in a real world, 
not with a psychiatrist in a hospital. Institution- 
alization may be necessary for the patient, but it 
can never be more than a first and incomplete 
step in therapy. It can be an anti-therapeutic 
experience if the patient adjusts too happily and 
too dependently in the institution; he may be 
left with fewer assets and greater liabilities 
for recovery in the real world than he had before 
being institutionalized. 

(d) The Immediate Situation —At the moment 
the alcoholic first appears at the clinic he may 
be without a cent, without sufficient clothing for 
health, to say nothing of clothes appropriate for 
looking for a job, without a bed to sleep in, with- 
out means for getting a meal. He may be facing 
a jail sentence. He may discover that his wife is 
bringing a divorce action, that he has lost his 
union membership or his tools, that his creditors 
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are about to take violent measures, and so on 
and so on. . 

When the immediate situation is so drastically 
threatening, diagnosis of the patient’s desire to 
cooperate, study of his drinking history, or 
probing into his emotional life may be utterly 
inappropriate. They may render future thera- 
peutic endeavors far more difficult. They may 
eliminate the possibility of rapport between any 
member of the clinic and the prospective patient. 
Freudian revelations, moral lecturing, and social 
casework reporting are equally ridiculous and 
objectionable to the individual who is facing a 
night on a park bench or in the city lockup or 
who has inadequate clothing, a blazing headache, 
and the prospect of the last shreds of his social 
life being torn asunder. The first therapeutic 
step may have to be relief of the immediately 
pressing problem. 

(e) Control of Drinking.—To the general pub- 
lic it might seem that the control of drinking is 
not one level of therapy but the whole purpose of 
therapy; also, it might seem the most difficult 
task which the therapist has to face. Both con- 
ceptions are fallacious. The purpose of therapy 
is to enable the alcoholic to live peacefully and 
constructively with himself and with his com- 
munity without alcohol. The compulsive drink- 
ing is a symptom of his social and psychological 
maladjustment. Combating symptoms is hardly 
an efficient procedure. Unless the sources of the 
problem are controlled, the same or different 
symptoms will emerge. The experience of the 
hospitals which merely sober up the alcoholic 
(not touching the alcoholism) and of the jails is 
clear on this point. 

Getting the alcoholic to give up alcohol is not 
usually very difficult. Without any outside help 
he or she has probably sworn off drinking in- 
numerable times. The period of abstinence may 
have been a day, a week, or 6 months. Going on 
the wagon is necessary for rehabilitation, but by 
itself it does not bring about rehabilitation. Since 
it is a measure concerned only with the symptom, 
not with the nature or structure or develop- 
ment of the condition, this is hardly a surprising 
conclusion. Alcoholics have been known to sit 
watching the clock until the magic hour of their 
self-imposed abstinence has terminated at which 
point, congratulating themselves on their will- 
power, control, and victory over alcohol, they 
fill themselves with as much liquor as they can 
obtain... 
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It already has been pointed out that the process 
of recovery is difficult, that slips are common. 
Various techniques have been used to keep the 
alcoholic from drinking during the first days, 
weeks, or months of recovery. These vary from 
the limitation of pledges of abstinence to 24 
hours by Alcoholics Anonymous to the establish- 
ment of an automatic aversion to the taste of 
alcohol by the so-called conditioned reflex treat- 
ment. Sometimes a slip is considered to have a 
therapeutic value since it may prove to the re- 
covering alcoholic that the impossibility of his 
ever using alcohol as a moderate drinker is no 
idle comment but a fact of harsh reality; some- 
times the slip may allow a firmer foundation for 
both diagnosis and program of therapy. 


Costs of the Clinic Approach 


To conclude this report on therapy, a few 
statements on the cost and on the results of 
clinic treatment will be presented. A full time 
out-patient clinic for alcoholics with a staff con- 
sisting of a full time psychiatrist, full time psy- 
chiatric social worker, a full time, trained lay 
therapist, two full time clerks, a part time intern- 
ist, and the services of a psychologist and of a 
laboratory on a fee basis, will cost approximately 
$25,000 a year. Such a clinic can accept about 
300 new patients a year. To attain greater effi- 
ciency two such clinics might call for a conva- 
lescent center or hospital-like facility of 25 beds 
which might make the expense for each (aside 
from original purchase or construction cost) 
about $45,000 a year. The cost of this unit of 
two out-patient clinics and one in-patient facility 
would be $150 per patient. For an out-patient 
clinic alone the cost would be about $85. The in- 
creased efficiency of the larger unit, however, 
may make it a less expensive facility. 

These costs must be compared with present 
costs to discover what additional expense or 
what saving may be entailed. Present costs per 
alcoholic must be based on the first measurable 
expenses stemming from his alcoholism and 
continue till his death or recovery. They will 
include costs of arrests, court appearances, jail 
sentences, hospital treatments, services of lodg- 
ing houses, settlements, welfare departments, 
relief organizations, social agencies, and groups 
responsible for compensation. They will include 
costs of maintaining the alcoholic’s dependents. 
They will include charges arising from his dam- 
aging other people and property. Perhaps the 
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most significant single charge would be loss of 
earning power. Prior to his alcoholism the ip. 
dividual may have earned from $500 to $50,000 
a year, As the condition progressed, this earning 
power decreased. The alcoholic may still hold 
occasional jobs during the year. In a survey of 
1,200 arrested male inebriates made in the boom 
year of 1942, a total of 28 percent of the men 
were unemployed. Of all those employed, 54 
percent had held their job less than 6 months, 
Only a third of these employed earned as much 
as $35 a week. Three-quarters of the men were 
between 25 and 60 years of age, and two-thirds 
of them between 30 and 50. 

Without attempting to assess the loss to in. 
dustry, it is worth noting that most of these 
men start downhill after 30 years of age. This 
means that in most instances they had spent 
more than 5 years in a given type of work, per- 
haps in a particular industry. It is after the first 
3 to 5 years that the employee above the unskilled 
laborer class usually becomes a real asset to his 
company. Losing a green hand or newcomer can- 
not compare to the loss involved when an expe- 
rienced man in whom the company has made, so 
to speak, a 5-year investment, drops out of the 
job, probably after a period of diminishing 
efficiency. 

How does one evaluate such losses, partic. 
ularly when the accounting may cover a period 
of 10 to 20 years? For purposes of discussion it 


may be assumed that of the 300 annually coming F 


to a clinic one-fifth could earn on the average 


$1,000 a year, three-fifths $2,500, and the re § 


mainder $3,500. If on the average they are all 
earning $1,000 less because of their alcoholism, 


then an out-patient clinic costing $25,000 a year § 


need help only 25 out of 300 patients in order to 


regain for the community earning power equiv- 
alent to the cost of the clinic. This concerns — 


earning power for one year only. Those 25 


should continue such recovered earning power for | 


many years to come. In addition, those 25 should 


cease to be charges on relief, hospital, jails f 


courts, etc. In addition, they should take on part 


or full care of dependents, should pay taxes, stop 
panhandling, and so on. Finally, a clinic evel 
without the in-patient facility may be expected 
to help more than half of its clients and should > 
gain a large degree of recovery for at least 4f 
third. Using even these conservative proportions > 
100 recoveries would be a more appropriate fig- F 
ure than 25. The conclusion is overwhelming that F 
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treatment of the sort proposed presents a huge 
saving to the community at rather small cost. 

To conclude the subject of treatment a few 
words of warning should be presented. The sum 
of $25,000 will not by itself create a clinic. The 
presence of a clinic will not by itself guarantee 
such and such a proportion of recoveries. Neither 
will $250,000 or the opening of five clinics be 
particularly helpful. They may set the program 
of therapy 10 years backwards. Before clinics 
can operate successfully there is need of public 
education, professional education, community 
agency education, all in the broadest sense of that 
term. Therapy for alcoholics cannot be inaugu- 
rated in a vacuum, nor will it survive if the 
environment is suspicious or aggressive, dis- 
interested or ignorant. A public health program 
for alcoholism needs not only the financial sup- 
port of the public, it needs planning, public re- 
lations policy, trained personnel, knowledge of 


' the local situation, cooperation of courts, social 


agencies, hospitals, and similar professional 
groups as well as constructive support from 


many sectors of the total community. 


Ill. PREVENTION 


The prevention of alcoholism is the most 
significant goal to be achieved. What is pre- 
vention and by what techniques may it be ap- 


_ proached most efficiently? The prevention of 


alcoholism will be most nearly achieved when 


' people do not use drinking as a means of regu- 
larly attaining emotional equilibrium, as a means 


of regularly attaining sense of personal and 
social adequacy and adjustment. Three millions 


_ of our population use it in this way at the pres- 
_ ent time. About 45 to 50 million others drink 
_ alcoholic beverages but not for this purpose. 


Although it is obvious that one means of pre- 


' venting alcoholism would be the elimination or 

significant reduction of emotional disequilibrium 
and of personal and social maladjustment, this 
_ is such a vast and Utopian goal for the specific 
problem of alcoholism that it seems inappropriate 
_ to make it the particular aim of alcoholism pre- 
_ vention. It is a background purpose in this in- 
_ stance just as it is in the prevention programs 
_ of groups combating war, neuroses, economic 
_ strife, and many other of the major problems 
_ of our day. 


More immediately appropriate as a major 


4 goal for alcoholism prevention would be a change 
: in social patterns of behavior and of thought so 
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that the use of alcohol for personality adjust- 
ment purposes would become an alternative so 
unattractive, would be recognized as a response 
so inefficient, and would be understood as a sig- 
nal of maladjustment so important that the first 
steps in this direction would be almost automa- 
tically labeled and would be almost automatically 
stopped. How can our society achieve such a 
change in social behavior and thought? 

Punishment, even severe punishment of al- 
coholics, will have little or no effect in this 
process. Formal education in the schools can 
help, but it can do so only if (a) the lesson to be 
taught is realistic, understandable, meaningful 
to the student, (b) the community is largely 
in agreement with what is taught, and (c) the 
teachers themselves are taught and properly 
equipped. 

The changes needed to achieve prevention 
must arise from the public in general. The public 
is aware and is becoming more accurately aware 
of the problems of alcoholism. If the public can 
gain a realistic understanding of the nature of 
those problems and of the nature of alcoholism, 
if a technique of efficient action is available, if 
that technique is not strange, objectionable, or 
too expensive, then the public will avail itself of 
that technique. 

How will the public learn of the techniques? 
Probably the most successful means of getting 
the public to notice is by the dramatic and suc- 
cessful saving of life, the dramatic and success- 
ful means of alleviating pain and misery. The 
logic of the schoolroom and the spellbinding of 
the orator have small influence compared to the 
experience of seeing a technique save a friend 
or relative from misery, disgrace, and death. 


Prevention through Therapy 


Rather than explaining why prevention should 
follow logically upon therapy, let two cases be 
presented showing this process in operation. 
When Alcoholics Anonymous started, its mem- 
bers were almost entirely men who had gone 
through years of pain and degradation, who had 
long since lost family, friends, and job, and who 
knew all too well the jails and mental hospitals 
and flophouses not only in their home region 
but sometimes all over the country. When the 
Yale Plan Clinic first opened its doors, it was 
getting similar cases, men who had been alco- 
holic for 10, 15, or 20 years. 

But as the name of A.A. spread throughout 
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the country and as word of the clinic spread in 
its region, a change was observable. Men and 
women of much shorter experience with alcohol- 
ism approached A.A. groups and came to the 
Clinic. Some of the older members first thought 
that these “youngsters” wouldn’t be helped much 
by A.A.; “they hadn’t hit bottom yet.” But A.A. 
helped beyond all expectation, and soon the 
“high-bottom”’ as well as “low-bottom” applicants 
were members in good standing. 

And now a further change may be seen in 
both Clinic and A.A. People are coming in for 
information and advice who aren’t alcoholic by 
any definition: They’re afraid they or their 
children or friends might in the future become 
alcoholics. 

Why has this change occurred? It has occur- 
red because a dramatic and successful technique 
has emerged to meet the very real problem of 
alcoholism. Just how the technique works may 
not be clear to the potential alcoholic or his or 
her friends and family and employers, but they 
learn a little, they gain in understanding, and 
they spread the news that something can be done. 
Formerly the person who was afraid of alcohol- 
ism or who had started along the alcoholic 


trail had nowhere to turn, nothing to do, nothing 
to hope for. He would get silly advice, scorn, 
and ridicule. Now there is someone to turn to, 
something. to do, and well-founded hope, And 
as the public learns of this, they become willing 
to learn a little of the nature of alcoholism, its 
beginnings, its course of development, and its 
sure effects. 

As this knowledge and understanding spreads, 
it becomes possible to utilize the more formal 
agencies of education, such as the school, with 
greater and greater efficiency. Just as the changes 
in behavior and ideas needed to bring about public 
sanitation waited until the dramatic cures and 
lifesaving techniques of Pasteur and Lister, so 
may a more discriminating and alert understand. 
ing of alcoholism and consequently a more effi- 
cient mode of drinking behavior wait upon the 
public’s realization of the therapy of alcoholism. 
As that therapy becomes more efficient and more 
available so will the understanding and behavior 
necessary for prevention be achieved, and alco- 
holism, perhaps in our time, will gradually come 
under control, will no longer be a major social 
and health problem in our society. 


LCOHOLISM in America is a serious national health problem; the 
problem of criminality is closely associated in the personality field 
with alcoholism; neither the alcoholic nor the criminal (provided there 
are no organic or deterioration changes) should be viewed as hopelessly 
beyond rehabilitation. Society must assume its responsibilities on a realis- 
tic basis to help provide environments that do not tend to produce retarded 
or warped personalities; and individuals themselves must take some 
responsible purposive action along these lines and not, in an infantile 
manner, expect the community or the state to administer to all their 


wants and desires. 


—ROBERT V. SELIGER, M.D. in Alcohol Hygiene 
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Interpretation of Psychiatric Reports 


By M. J. PEscor, M.D. 
Warden and Chief Medical Officer, Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, Springfield, Mo. 


\HE object of this article is to explain some 
of the intricacies of psychiatric reports. 
Needless to say, there are as many types of 
reports as there are psychiatrists who write 
them. Nevertheless, there is a definite pat- 
tern of presentation discernible in a properly 
prepared report. The major topics usually 
covered include the complaint, a history of the 
present illness, personal history, family history, 
objective or direct psychiatric examination, 
physical examination, neurological examination, 
psychological examination, laboratory data, 
formulation, diagnosis, prognosis, and recom- 
mendations, The order in which these topics are 
dealt with may vary according to individual 
preferences, but some reference to each will as 
a general rule be found somewhere in the report. 
The Complaint.—Logically the complaint 
should come first because that is what the pa- 
tient or the complainants want to talk about. 
The examiner himself wants to know why the 
patient was referred for examination and by 
whom. In this section technical language is 
avoided. The complaint should be in the pa- 
tient’s own words, in the words of the complain- 
ant who requested the examination, or both. 
History of Present Illness.—The complainant 
establishes the reason for referral or examina- 
tion. Next in succession are such questions as: 
How long has this been going on? When did it 
start? How did it start? What has been done 
about it? In other words the present illness is a 
chronological account of the patient’s major 
difficulty in adjusting to his environment as it 
appears to him or to those who come in contact 
with him. Here again the account must be as 
nearly as possible in non-technical language, 
in the patient’s or the informant’s own words. 
Personal History.—Up to this point the psy- 
chiatric report contains the obvious. In the per- 
sonal history the patient’s past life is minutely 
resurrected. To the uninitiated it appears that 
psychiatrists are unduly inquisitive, especially 
about the most intimate private affairs of their 
patients, and about their sexual habits in partic- 
ular, However, this probing is essential in order 
to gain a complete understanding of a malfunc- 
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tioning personality. The past cannot be severed 
from the present. What we are today is the 
result of our preceding experiences and reactions 
to environmental forces, as well as of what has 
been transmitted to us by our ancestors through 
heredity. Prudery in conducting a mental ex- 
amination is just as inappropriate as prudery 
in making a physical examination. No one would 
have much confidence in a doctor who never 
examined the body below the neck. It is under- 
standable, then, that in the personal history we 
want to know all we can about the individual 
from his birth to the present moment. 

Some of the information obtained is relatively 
commonplace, such as the date and place of 
birth, the school career, the employment history, 
antisocial record, marital status, religion, and 
other factual data which can be verified by 
outside sources. In addition, the psychiatrist 
wants to know about the health of the patient’s 
mother during her pregnancy since maternal 
illness may profoundly influence the development 
of her unborn child. For instance, if the mother 
has syphilis, her child may be born a hopeless 
defective. A complicated birth or instrumental 
delivery may also cause permanent injury to 
the brain. The early development of the child is 
likewise important. Delay in teething, walking, 
talking, and in learning toilet habits must be 
inquired about. Diseases of infancy, childhood, 
and adulthood which might have a bearing on 
the present illness must receive attention. 

Also covered in the personal history are cer- 
tain symptoms which are generally recognized 
as rooted in the mind and which are collectively 
designated as neuropathic traits. Some of these 
symptoms are bed wetting or enuresis, no con- 
trol over bowels or encopresis, convulsions, 
night-terrors, temper tantrums, thumb-sucking, 


nail-biting, sleep-walking, speech disorders, dis- 


turbances of consciousness, insomnia, hyper- 
somnia or excessive sleepiness, quarrelsomeness, 
suspiciousness, fault-finding, stubbornness, dis- 
obedience, mood swings from depression to ela- 
tion and vice versa without adequate cause, and 
“nervous breakdowns.” 

Interpersonal relationships among the parents, 
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siblings, and the patient deserve a great deal of 
attention whether or not one subscribes whole- 
heartedly to psychoanalytic tenets. Common 
sense dictates that the influence of family mem- 
bers upon each other must be reckoned with in 
personality disorders. Inquiry must be made 
concerning such factors as the continuity of the 
home, economic status of the family, familial 
likes and dislikes, favoritism, sibling rivalry, 
disciplinary methods, neglect, and whether the 
subject was an unwanted child. Deep-seated 
childhood resentments may be reflected i in major 
maladjustments of later life. 

Sexual difficulties occur quite frequently, if 
not invariably, as contributing factors in mental 
disease. The reason is obvious. From primitive 
times man has surrounded sex in a shroud of 
mystery and taboos, an ideal setting for the 
development of conflicts, frustrations, and de- 
viations from normal sexual experiences. In 
fact a lengthy terminology has been developed 
to label various sexual abnormalities. Among 
such abnormalities may be listed masturbation, 
onanism, homosexuality, fetishism, masochism, 
sadism, exhibitionism, voyeurism, and bestiality. 

Sexual habits are important, but there are 
other habits, such as alcoholism, drug addiction, 
nomadism, and gambling which must also be 
covered in the personal history. 

Not only are we interested in the liabilities 
of the patient, but also in his assets. How much 
can be salvaged from his socially bankrupt per- 
sonality? What are his ambitions? What has he 
been especially successful at? What are his good 
points? Only by learning all the facts can we 
obtain a properly balanced personal history. 

Family History.—In this section the family 
background is developed by obtaining pertinent 
information about the parents and siblings. 
Undesirable familial factors, called psycho- 
pathic determinants, are uncovered including 
such abnormalities as insanity, feebleminded- 
ness, epilepsy, neurosis, and unspecified nervous 
breakdowns occurring in the immediate family, 
collateral branches, and ancestry. Inquiry is 
also made about familial criminality, prostitu- 
tion, intermarriage between blood relatives, il- 
legitimacy, and familial diseases like tubercu- 
losis, diabetes, heart disease, asthma, and other 
chronic conditions which may have instilled in 

For definitions see Psychiatric Dictionary, by Leland E. Hinsie 
om Jacob Shatzky, published by Oxford University Press, _ 


York. or The American Illustrated Medical Dictionary, by WwW. 
Newman Dorland, published by W. B. Saunders Company, Philadeiphis. 
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the mind of the patient a fear of acquiring such 
maladies. Here again good factors, as well as 
bad, must be traced by inquiring about desirable 
familial traits such as special skills, musica] 
talent, artistic ability, business acumen, and the 
like. Sometimes a patient “breaks” because of 
inability to keep up with high familial standards, 
Familial factors may influence the patient 
through heredity, environment, or both. 

Psychiatric Examination.— The personal his- 
tory is a longitudinal section of the subject's 
life, whereas the psychiatric examination js 
principally a cross sectional picture of the in- 
dividual’s life at the moment. The examiner 
records what he sees and hears by direct obser- 
vation and questioning of the subject. However, 
the psychiatrist may incorporate the notations 
of nurses and attendants concerning the behav- 
ior of the patient, if these have not already been 
mentioned. 

The findings are usually entered under five 
sub-headings; namely, the general appearance 
of the patient, the stream of talk, the content 
of thought, the emotional status, and the sensor- 
ium. A great deal can be learned from the gen- 
eral appearance of the subject, his posture, the 
way he walks, his facial expression, his groom- 
ing, and the way he dresses. Any deviation which 
renders the individual conspicuous must be noted. 
In the stream of talk attention is directed to the 
quantity and quality of speech. Some patients 
are mute, some confine their speech to “yes” and 
“no” responses, some show evidence of blocking 
as if they want to talk, but cannot do so, some 
talk too much. Some may resort to neologism, 
i.e., invention of new words. Some beat around 
the bush, never getting to the point, showing a 
condition called circumstantiality. Some show 
echolalia in which the words of the examiner 


are repeated like an echo. The speech may be § ; 


irrelevant and incoherent to the point of being 
a word salad, a jumble of meaningless words. 
Some repeat the same words over and over again. 
The tone of voice may vary from a barely audible 
whisper to shouting and screaming at the top of 
the lungs. 


Under content of thought the examiner tries F 


to find out what the patient is thinking about or 
with what he is preoccupied. Among the abnor- 
malities looked for are delusions, hallucinations, 
hypochondriacal ideas, obsessions, compulsions, 


phobias, and depersonalization. A delusion is — 
defined as a fixed, false belief persisted in despite F 
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- ample evidence to the contrary. Most common 
_ are paranoid: delusions in which the individual 
' believes he is being persecuted by either known 
- or unknown persons. In delusions of grandeur 
' the subject believes he is extremely wealthy, or 


an important personage. A hallucination is an 


| imaginary perception. Hallucinations may affect 


any one of the senses, but those of hearing and 
vision are the most common. Hypochondriacal 
ideas might be called delusions of having a 
physical disease when actually no such disease is 


_ present. An obsession is an unwanted idea or 


emotion that persists in the mind of the individ- 
ual and cannot be dislodged by conscious proc- 
esses. A compulsion is an irresistible impulse 
to perform an act contrary to the will of the 
subject. In a sense a compulsion is an obsession 
in action. A phobia is an obsessive fear. Thus 
elaustraphobia is a fear of being shut in or con- 
fined to enclosed spaces. Agoraphobia is a fear 


of wide open spaces. By depersonalization is 


meant the loss of a sense of one’s identity or of 
the reality of others, It usually starts with feel- 
ings of unfamiliarity in previously familiar 


surroundings and may progress to the point 


where the individual will deny his own body, 


believe that it- has been exchanged for that of 
' an animal, or that it has been dissolved into 


nothingness. 
The facial expression often furnishes a clue 


' to the emotional status of the individual, but 


direct questioning must be used to determine 
the dominant mood of the patient. The examiner 
looks for depression, elation, exaltation, sus- 
piciousness, anxiety, fear, rapid shifts from sad- 


hess to happiness or vice versa, perplexity, apa- 


thy, indifference, and disproportion between the 
content of thought and expressed emotion. 

The sensorium has to do with sensory and 
intellectual functions of the brain such as orien- 
tation, memory, retention, recall, general fund 
of information, intelligence, judgment and in- 


sight. A person is said to be oriented when he 
' knows where he is, who the people around him 


are, and’ the approximate date. Memory may 
be impaired for both remote and recent events. 
Retention and recall are necessary in the process 


of learning. The individual must be able to re- 
tain what he sees or hears and recall it for a 
_ Teasonable period thereafter. The average per- 
_ Son should have in his general fund of informa- 
_ tion certain facts about history, geography, biog- 
' raphy, and current events to show his awareness 
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of what is going on around him. Intelligence is 
usually tested by a psychologist but certain 
crude tests may be applied, if formal testing is 
not available, such as calculations, repeating 
digits, and reading ability. The best way to eval- 
uate judgment is to compare the planning and 
performance of the patient before and after his 
illness. Facts in the personal history will help in 
this connection. Insight is a form of self-judg- 
ment wherein the patient indicates whether he 
thinks there is anything wrong with him. 

Psychoanalysts are particularly interested in 
the content. of the subconscious mind, which 
they’ probe by free-association, analysis of 
dreams, by the use of hypnotic drugs, or by 
hypnosis. These examination techniques may be 
methods of treatment as well. 

Physical Examination.—In this section are 
recorded physical facts about the individual. 
Some physical conditions may be directly respon- 
sible for mental illness as for instance, poisoning 
by drugs or the retention of waste products in 
the body when the kidneys fail to function 
properly. Physical deformities like bad scars 
or clubfoot may lead to marked feelings of ‘in- 
feriority indirectly contributing to mental abnor- 
malities. In any case, each physical disability 
represents an obstacle to adequate social adjust- 
ment which must be hurdled or compensated for. 
Neurological Examination.—This is really a 
part of the physical examination, but it is di- 
rected primarily at discovering diseases of the 
brain, spinal cord, and nerves which result in 
mental diseases, loss of hearing, loss of vision, 
loss of any other sensory function, paralysis, 
loss of reflexes, disturbances in gait, 
and other neurological conditions. 

‘Psychological’ Examination —tThis is usually 
performed by the psychologist and consists of 
intelligence tests and ‘any other techniques 
which the psychiatrist may ask for or which 
the psychologist thinks are indicated. Growing 
in popularity is the Rorschach Ink-blot Test 
which gives a great deal of information about 
the individual’s personality. The test consists of 
a series of ten.ink-blots, some black and white, 
some of various colors. The subject is asked to 
draw upon his imagination and describe what 
he sees in each ink-blot. Analysis of his responses 
often reveals data about him which would not 
be discovered by direct questioning. 

Methods of recording intelligence test results 
are somewhat confusing because psychologists 
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are not in complete agreement on how it should 
be done. One criterion is the mental age. At one 
time 16 years was used as the average, but in 
recent years 15 years and 14 years have been 
advocated as the norm. In general, any individ- 
ual who has a mental age of less than 10 years 
may be considered feebleminded unless he has 
some mental disease which leads to intellectual 
deterioration. 

The intelligence quotient is another popular 
method of recording intelligence. The so-called 
I. Q. represents the mental age divided by the 
chronological age. In adults the chronological 
age is set at 16, 15, or 14 depending upon the 
psychologist’s choice. An I. Q. of 100 is considered 
average. An I. Q. of 70 or less is considered in- 
dicative of feeblemindedness. However, this 
figure may vary from 65 to 75 depending upon 
the type of test administered. 

Another recording method is the percentile. 
An individual with a percentile rank of 75 means 
that he rates higher than 75 in 100 people tested 
and lower than 25. In other words a percentile 
rank of 50 would be average intelligence. The fee- 
bleminded would be at the lower end of the 
percentile scale and those of superior intelli- 
gence at the upper end. 

Laboratory Data.—In this section are recorded 
the results of various laboratory procedures such 
as urinalysis, blood tests, blood counts, spinal 
fluid examinations, electro-encephalographic 
studies or brain wave recordings, and X-ray 
reports. These are used to supplement or to con- 
firm physical findings. 

The Formulation or Summary.—tIn this sec- 
tion the salient points of the foregoing report 
are concisely summarized. The examiner mar- 
shals facts which will support his final diagnosis, 
lists the probable causal factors in the illness, 
indicates the dynamics of the case, and in 
medicolegal cases answers the questions pro- 
pounded by the court as to whether the patient 
knows right from wrong, whether he was suffer- 
ing from an irresistible impulse at the time he 
committed his offense, and whether he can under- 

stand the proceedings of his trial. 

The Diagnosis—Both mental and physical 
diagnoses are listed usually in accordance with 
the Standard Nomenclature of Diseases.? If the 
latter is used, each diagnosis is prefaced by a 
number. This number is a code to be punched on 

2. Standard Nomenclature of Disease and Standard Nomenclature 


of Operations, edited by Edwin P. Jordan. Published by American 
Medical Association, Chicago. 
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statistical cards when statistical tabulation js 
desired. It has no clinical significance. 

Most serious of the mental disorders are the 
psychoses, in which the personality disorgan. 
ization is so extensive as to disrupt social, intel- 
lectual, professional, and all other forms of ad- 
aptation. Some psychoses are due to infection, 
intoxication, injury, or other tangible physical 
cause. These are called the organic psychoses, 
Paresis, for example, is caused by syphilitic in. 
fection of the brain. Delirium tremens is caused 
by alcohol poisoning. Many other examples could 
be cited. 

There is another group of psychoses for 
which there is no clearly defined tangible cause 
or structural change in the brain. These are 
called functional or psychogenic psychoses be- 
cause the disorders appear to originate in the 
mind, The most common of these are manic. 
depressive psychosis and dementia praecox or 
schizophrenia. In the former there are present 
alternating periods of profound depression cov- 
pled with low activity and periods of marked 
elation with great activity. The schizophrenic 
shows withdrawal from the world of reality, de- 
lusions and hallucinations, and the substitution 
of a universe of phantasy (day dreams) for a 
universe of fact. The majority of such patients 
are recruited from the “shut-ins,” introverts, 
and day dreamers. 

The psychoneuroses comprise another large 
category of mental disorders. The psychoneurotic 
does not lose contact with reality, can make ad- 
aptations to life, but suffers from physical symp- 
toms for which there is no organic or physical 
basis, from abnormal fears and anxiety, or from 
obsessions and compulsions. One form of psy- 
choneurosis is hysteria. In this illness the in- 
dividual develops functional blindness, deafness, 
paralysis, or other physical manifestations 

which are amenable to suggestion, hypnosis, 
and similar techniques. The obsessive-compulsive 
neurotics are interesting from a medicolegal 
point of view because sometimes the irresist- 
ible impulse may take the direction of stealing 
(kleptomania), setting fires (pyromania), 0 
other antisocial activities. Usually the mati- 
festation is harmless, like constant washing of 
hands, counting steps, and avoiding cracks 0 
the side walk. 

Other diagnoses quite frequently encountered 
are mental deficiency or feeblemindedness 
epilepsy, alcoholism, drug addiction, and ps 
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chopathic personality. The latter is often a con- 
venient wastebasket category for those individ- 
uals who fail to conform to the standards of 
behavior acceptable to the majority of their fel- 
low men but who do not fit into any of the other 
classifications, A brief discussion of various psy- 
chiatric diagnoses may be found in the Statis- 
tical Manual for the Use of Hospitals for Men- 
tal Disease prepared by the Committee on Statis- 
tics of the American Psychiatric Association 
and published by the Utica State Hospital Press, 
Utica, New York. 

The Prognosis.—At this point the examiner 
attempts to predict the outcome of the illness. 
Will the patient recover, improve, remain sta- 
tionary, or get worse? Various terms are used to 
designate the prognosis. Fair, average, or guard- 
ed are frequently used because they are equivocal. 
When he uses such terms the examiner concedes 
that he does not know whether the patient will 
get better or worse. 

Recommendations.—This section is concerned 
with what to do about the patient. Should he be 
treated in an institution or at home? Should he 
be certified as insane or not? If he is already in 
an institution, the recommendations will include 


N ORDER that there will be agreement as to 
the definition of the term “parole,” we shall 
accept the usual meaning to be the release of an 
offender from imprisonment by action of an ad- 
ministrative agency before the expiration of his 
maximum sentence, under conditions which he 
must observe during. the period designated, 
(called the parole period) by the parole authority. 
‘Since there appears to be some confusion as 
to the legal effects of parole, at least in the minds 
of the public, it should be clearly understood 
that parole is not to be regarded as a form of 
pardon. Pardon’can be granted only by the Exec- 
utive of the state and not by an administrative 
agency. Pardon remits the guilt of the offender 
and transforms him into a person with no crime 
charged against him. The stain of crime is 
Washed clear, so if he should thereafter commit 
an offense he becomes a first offender. Parole, 
on the other hand, does not remit guilt, has no 
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the degree of supervision required, special pre- 
cautions necessary, the type of ward to which 
he should be admitted, and the specific treat- 
ment indicated, such as artificial fever, shock 
therapy or psychotherapy. The recommendations 
may also outline further studies indicated to 
clarify the diagnosis and may even include sug- 
gestions about the family situation and post- 
release planning. 
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lished by Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing 
Company, Washington, D. C. 

Practical Clinical Psychiatry for Students and. 
Practitioners, by Edward A. Stecker and Franklin 
G. Ebaugh. Published by P. Blakiston’s Son and 
Company, Philadelphia. 

' A Handbook of Elementary Psychology and Psy- 

chiatry, by Edward G. Billings. Published by The 

Macmillan Company, New York. 

Practical Examination of Personality and Behavior 
Disorders, by Kenneth E. Appel and Edward A. 


Strecker. Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


effect upon the stain of crime, and his final re- 
lease from parole in no way affects his status 
as a criminal. Whereas, in the case of pardon, 
full freedom is granted both from guilt and 
confinement, parole ‘merely extends the area 
within which the prisoner moves and lives, and 
modifies the rules, regulations, and conditions 
by which he lives. 


an Extension of Imprisonment 


In other words, parole is to be viewed as ‘with- 
in “prison bounds” and the rules governing his 
conduct, but an extension or modification of the 
prison rules. Technically the parolee remains a 
prisoner and is. still serving his sentence, but 
without impediments of bars, walls, and guards. 
It.is the absence of physical restraints which 
gives rise to the “act of grace” theory of parole. 
It has been viewed as an act of executive clem- 
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ency, and while historically the power of re- 
lease as in pardon was a prerogative of the 
sovereign and while modern parole conforms to 
the earlier concept of conditional pardon, modern 
parole theory is in no. wise related to the basic 
assumption upon which either full or partial 
pardon rests. 

It might be observed, parenthetically, that 
parole definitely involves acceptance of conditions 
by the prisoner and convincing evidence that he 
will conform to such conditions. It is clear that 
the prisoner does not have a right to parole simply 
because he agrees to the conditions. Parole is an 
act of grace which may be withheld by the parole 
authority, even if all conditions are fulfilled. 

The language of the Indiana Supreme Court 
in 1890 (Woodward v. Murdock) makes clear 
the nature of parole. The court said: “The appel- 
lant did not receive the parole as of right, but 
as a matter of grace, and hence it extended no 
further than its terms indicated, and the appel- 
lant received it subject to all of the conditions 
which it imposed.” Further, the court pointed 
out that the goverment—that is, parole author- 
ity—was the sole judge of violation of the con- 
ditions. 

The latest legislation upon parole in New York 
State makes it clear that the action of the parole 
authority is final and its decisions are not re- 
viewable, if found in accordance with the law of 
that state. 

The parole authority may ignore all good be- 
havior deductions and require that the parolee 
who has violated his parole serve his full sentence 
remaining; in other words, violation of parole 
may void whatever deductions have been granted 
under the so-called good time statutes. 

Under a rule of law which imposes obligations 
and duties as the price of privilege and expres- 
sion of rights, parole amounts to an agreement 
between the parole authority and the parolee, 
the latter agreeing to the conditions imposed by 
the former. The parole authority may be regarded 
as the representative of the public good, and the 
rules and regulations formulated for the govern- 
ance of the parolee’s conduct may be accepted 
as a reflection of the attitudes of the community 
toward its own safety and welfare. This, then, 
means that the law merely provides the frame- 
work within which its own representatives may 
carry out the intent of the legislature. Viewed 
from this standpoint, parole as a legal concept 
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merges into a social necessity as defined by the 
group itself. 


Defining the Limits Within Which 
Parole May Oper ate 


-The role of the legislature in the enactment 
of the parole statute is one of restricting and 
defining the limits within which the parole au- 
thority may exercise discretion for release of the 
prisoner from confinement upon conditions 
which it formulates for observance by the pa- 
rolee. Further, the legislature defines the limits 
above and below which the discretion of the 
parole authority may not go in exercising juris. 
diction over the prisoner on parole. In the first 
place, the parole authority, by exercise of discre- 
tion, may determine who shall be paroled, when, 
and for how long, within the limits set by the 
legislature, thus acting in a judicial capacity; 
and, in the second place, exercising an executive 
function as the jurisdictional body with power 
to enforce its rules and regulations, and, in case 
of violation, to revoke and cancel the parole and 
the conditions when sufficient cause is given for 
such action. It is clear, save in rare instances 
where the sentencing judge possesses paroling 
authority from local penal and correctional in- 
stitutions, the parole authority possesses exclu- 
sive power—in some states shared with the 
governor—to release under whatever conditions 
it wishes to impose, within the limitations set 
up by the statute. 

The implications of parole as a legal concept 
are that sufficient punishment through isolation 
has been given and that the ends of justice and 
legislative intent will not be defeated by re- 
lease from an institution, if attended by proper 
safeguards. Further, conditional liberation 
viewed as procedure for protecting the welfare 
of the community acquires an advantageous 
character not to be found in extended confine- 
ment. The concept of our penal law, derived 
from the commercial version of debts to be 
paid, is not violated since the parole authority 
must be satisfied that the principal is nearly 
paid and the parole period may be utilized for 
the full payment and whahemer- interest may ac- 
cumulate. 

The continuance of the prisoner in legal cus- 
tody for the period determined by the parole 
authority can hardly be regarded as leniency, 
however interpreted by the uninformed or the 
misinformed. The very fact of continued custody 
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emphasizes that the sentence is still being served, 
regardless of the changed locale of service. Fur- 
ther, the parole authority may increase the length 
of the parole period to the limits of the maximum 
sentence, if such seems desirable. 


Not only the conditions by which the parolee 
must live while on parole are formulated by the 
parole authority, but also the conditions neces- 
sary for the consideration of a parole application. 
In some states the legislature has defined cer- 
tain rules to guide the parole authority’s judg- 
ment, such as increasing the minimum sentence 
of a refractory inmate or the effect of cumulative 
sentences upon the time that must be served. 
Generally speaking, the parole board has been 
granted wide discretionary power and its action, 
when in accordance with law, is final. While ob- 
jections have been raised with respect to the per- 
sonnel of parole authorities, the selection of pa- 
rolees, and their alleged lack of concern for the 
public welfare, the board’s authority to act for 


Parole an Adjunct of Judicial Machinery 


It should be clear by now that parole as a legal 
concept has become a part of our penal law and 
is increasingly regarded by legislatures and 
jurists as a necessary adjunct of our judicial 
machinery. It has been viewed as a mitigation of 
penalty and from the operational standpoint has 
had such an effect, but the intent, which must be 
regarded as the content of the concept, and the 
purpose of such a procedure are that a gradual 
reintegration of the individual within the group 
provides the soundest principle of future security. 
This has been the growing conviction held by an 
increasing number of thoughtful lawmakers and 
students of the law. 


The necessity for parole guidance and super- 
vision is evident from the prisoner’s failure to 
meet crises or situations in terms of the conduct 
horms the community regards as imperative for 
its own continued safety and stability. Parole, 
from the social point of view, implies that the 
parole authority is satisfied that the prisoner now 
displays a right will toward law and his relation- 
ship to it; in other words, the prisoner’s attitudes, 
as judged by the parole authority, give high 
promise of a clearer understanding of his respon- 
sibilities to the community and a determination 
to assume those responsibilities in accordance 
with the community’s definition of what they are. 


LEGAL AND SOCIAL CONCEPTS OF PAROLE 


the public has never been successfully challenged. : 


Social Concept of Parole 


Analyzing parole as a social concept, two dis- 
tinct considerations must be observed. First, the 
protective character of such a release procedure 
from the standpoint of the community into which 
the prisoner is released. Does the community 
have the same assurance of safety as provided 
by confinement, or, to put it differently, does 
the community believe that parole is equal to the 
protection provided by imprisonment? The answer 
appears to be in the negative, if the reaction of 
the press is the only criterion. Such distrust and 
rejection of parole as a phase of protective penol- 
ogy are justified in the light of experience in this 
country, not with the principle and theory of 
parole, but with the administration of this pro- 
cedure in many states. The community or society 
not only has the right but also the duty to demand 
and require that, where the individual’s conduct 
conflicts with the established sense of order, he 
be subordinated to the general good. This is 
precisely what parole, socially conceived, is de- 
signed to accomplish. By formulation of rules 
of conduct consonant with the community’s con- 
ception of justice and by strict enforcement of 
such rules, the community is afforded that feel- 
ing of security which it also experiences when 
aware that the offender is safely immured and 
beyond opportunity for further endangering the 
peace and good order of the community. 

The second consideration which must be ob- 
served is the value of parole to the released 
prisoner himself. Unless there is clear evidence 
that he will benefit from the parole experience, 
both the community and prisoner are placed in 
jeopardy. In order that the period spent on 
parole may yield the maximum good to the in- 
dividual and the group, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that there be a distinct understanding of 
the group’s interest by the prisoner and of the 
prisoner’s interest by the group. It is precisely 
at this point that there must be a meeting of 
the minds of the parole authority and the re- 
leased prisoner beyond the perfunctory agree- 
ment submitted in writing that the prisoner will 
observe the conditions imposed by the parole 
authority. 

The public must insist upon selection of proper 
prisoners for parole purely upon the basis of 
fitness for release, and some procedure for han- 
dling those prisoners who are still unfit at the 
expiration of their maximum sentences must be 
established. A completely indeterminate sentence 
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may come in the future, comparable to commit- 
ments to hospitals for the mentally ill, when 
social welfare and the needs of the individual 
replace traditional procedures. The public has 
every right to be assured that no prisoner be re- 
leased, whether by parole authority or through 
service of time, unless such release be in the 
community’s best interest or at least not contrary 
to that best interest. 

While parole behavior cannot be predicted 
with scientific accuracy, nevertheless if there is 
evidence sufficient to convince experienced and 
trained parole administrators that the conditions, 
barring unavoidable difficulties, will be observed 
during the parole period, it would appear that 
the two considerations are met; namely, safety 
of the group with the prisoner in its midst, and 
benefit to the individual from his custody. under 
the guidance of the parole authority. 

The realization of the importance of these two 
considerations may be seen in the attempts to 
make the release of prisoners on parole a scien- 
tific procedure through the use of prognostic 
techniques. Statisticians and criminologists have 
expended considerable time and effort to estab- 
lish methods to guide parole authorities, thus 
minimizing the possibilities of releasing pris- 
oners who would not benefit by parole experience 
and who would probably violate parole conditions 
by commission of crime. Parole prediction may 
never achieve scientific status—certainly not 
until all states have standard and uniform parole 
procedures—but if parole authorities release 
only those who possess the characteristics which 
make for successful participation in community 
affairs, the results should go far to answer 
present criticism that the judges send them in 
and the parole boards run them out. 


Social Function of Parole Authority 


The function of the parole authority from the 
standpoint of social policy is to facilitate the 
prisoner’s reintegration within the community. 
The rules and regulations which must be ob- 
served by the released prisoner are for this very 
purpose. The degree to which the parole author- 
ity understands the personality of the prisoner 
and his present conflicts, worries, mental] reser- 
vations, and attendant difficulties, will determine 
its success as an agency by and through which 
rehabilitation or readjustment can be achieved. 

The parole board is the instrument by which 
the process of rehabilitation is facilitated, the end 
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.not be regarded as errors of judgment, 


product of which is successful participation of 
the parolee in the life of the community. To put 
it another way, the parole authority is the 
agency which aids and encourages the social- 
ization of the parolee and performs the dual 
function of preparing the parolee for the role 
of a law-abiding citizen and preparing the com- 
munity for his entrance and acceptance as 2 
member who will conform to parole conditions 
and the norms of conduct necessary for his 
status as a law-abiding citizen. 

The fact that in many states these principle 
are not realized does not eliminate their existence. 
Parole from the conceptual point of view is not 
always identical with administrative procedures, 
In those states where every effort is made to 
select only those prisoners who give clear evi- 
dence of probable success, adminstrative pro- 
cedure and the underlying assumptions of par. 
ole are the same. Since human judgment must 
of necessity be fallible, failure of parolees should 


It is necessary to implement the judgment of 
the parole authority with provision for strict 
supervision of the parolee. Where supervision 
is not provided, it is obvious that the parole 
authority, as the socializing and normalizing 
agency for parolee and community, is fulfilling 
neither the intent of the parole statute nor the 
well-reasoned expectations and requirements of 
the community into which he is released. 

Only by close scrutiny of the eligibility of the 
prisoner being considered for release on parole 
and an equally close scrutiny of his conduct 
while on parole can we satisfy the social neces- 
sity of maintaining a free, stable, and well-inte- 
grated community. 


Properly Administered Parole Is av 
Instrument of Tested Value 


Despite the psychological soundness of parole 
as an important and necessary phase of the ccr- 
rectional process. many jurists and a consider- 
able part of the public are skeptical as to the 
protective character of parole. The reasons for 
the general skepticism of parole are not difficult 
to understand. Too many communities have 
learned that released prisoners are not supervised 
and that the so-called extension or modification 
of prison rules is largely a long phrase. The 
manipulation of parole boards by the politically 
influential is the tragedy of this fundamentally 
sound procedure. For at least a century pris0oD 
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administrators and penal reformers, as well as 
prominent members of the bench and bar, have 
added their voices to those of theoretical penol- 
ogists in support of the principle of parole. One 
might reasonably ask, since this is so, why is 
there such dissatisfaction with parole today? 
The answer is to be found in the apparent disre- 
gard by parole authorities of the necessity for 
efficient and impartial administration. Unless 
the parole authority is secure in its independence 
and staffed only by a well-trained personnel, 
parole will continue to be viewed by public and 
press with a well-merited skepticism. 

Since comparisons generate hostility, let it 
be simply stated that there is evidence that at 
the present time a number of parole authorities 
—and may this number increase—have made 
visible progress toward the establishment of 
trained, efficient, and competent parole adminis- 
tration. 


The declaration of principles of the National 
Conference on Parole (1939) should be adopted 
as the fundamental basis of sound parole policy 
inthis country. With the aid and full co-operation 
of the legislatures, courts, and law-enforcing 
agencies, there is no doubt these principles will 
be realized and parole will receive the endorse- 
ment and support which has not been willingly 
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prisoners to become law-abiding citizens, the 
parole authority must have the support of all 
law-abiding citizens in achieving that objective, 
for without that support we shall continue to 
send men to prison, forgetful of the fact that the 
important day in the prisoner’s life is the day he 
dons his prison-made suit and enters a world that 
has changed. He will be more of a danger +o 
society than when he entered prison unless a well- 
planned program has been formulated for his 
guidance and observance and a well-trained pa- 
role authority is prepared to put into effect that 
program for his benefit and the benefit of the 
community. 

When parole is looked upon as a supplement 
to imprisonment rather than a substitution, and 
as a form of correctional treatment rather than 
an act of leniency, it may receive moral support 
from the public equal to that given to the idea 
of maximum security institutions. In other words, 
when the public is as “parole conscious” as it is 
“Alcatraz conscious,” and for the same reasons, 
parole will have come of age and the need for 
penal fortresses and bleak, rocky penal islands 
will be discarded to join the torture chambers 
and the fire-stake which once were regarded as 
just as necessary as high walls, tool-proof steel, 
and gun galleries are today. 


given. [f parole is for the purpose of assisting 


Y name is Jean Valjean. I am a convict from the galleys. I have passed 
nineteen years in the galleys. I was liberated four days ago... I went 
to an inn and they turned me out ... I went to another inn. They said to 
me, ‘Be off,” at both places. No one would take me. I went to the prison. 
A voice replied, “The prison is not an inn. Get yourself arrested and you will 
be admitted.”” I went into a dog’s kennel; the dog bit me and chased me off. 
One would have said he knew who I was. I went into the fields intending to 
sleep — beneath the stars. There were no stars ....I am very weary. I am 
very hungry. Are you willing I should remain?” 
“Madam,” said the Bishop, “You will set another place.” 


-—VicTor HuGo in Les Miserables 
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LET’S TALK SHOP 


EDITED BY ERNEST J. MEILI 
Chief Probation Officer, U. S. District Court, District of Minnesota 


the-job ex 


EpiTor’s NoTE: ‘“‘Let’s Talk Shop” is devoted entirely to expressions from Federal 
probation officers. Pro and con comments about views appearing in the magazine, on- 
riences of general interest which probation officers desire to share with 
others in the field, and suggestions on how to improve the methods and techniques of 
probation, parole, and other correctional procedures are invited. 


Probation Can Be Colorful! 


William L. Black, U. S. Probation Officer at Provi- 
dence, R. I., relates the following colorful episode 
which occurred when he served as probation officer for 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 
Appearing in court one day, he was addressed by the 
judge: “Mr. Black! I am placing under your supervision 
three probationers—Mr. Brown, Mr. Grey, and Mr. 
Green! (actual names)” 

Mr. Black reports that all three completed probation 
with fiying colors! 


It Is Never Later Than You Think 


Miss G ..., 23 years old, a 2-time loser, was released 
from the institution on a detainer charging her with 
violation of her probation. She appeared to be calloused 
and hateful and seemed to have no confidence in anyone; 
yet, when not on guard she seemed to have a sweet 
countenance and made a favorable impression. 

Before being summoned to court she was interviewed 
by the probation officer at the jail. She acted coldly 
indifferent and disinterested. Previously she had been 
known to at least four probation officers. 

The probation officer said: “Let’s put the cards on the 
table. I know what has been dealt you in the past; that 
is history. How about turning the cards over and redeal- 
ing?” Apparently she was overwhelmed by this unex- 
pected display of interest in her welfare and she broke 
down and cried. Later she explained that this was the 
first and only time in her experience that any officer had 
ever seen her in tears. 

Miss G . . . entered a plea of guilty to the charge of 
violating probation, and was continued on probation. She 
was given a job by a sympathetic and Sp agoner | 
employer who assured her that she would be promote 
on the basis of her performance of work. She worked 
diligently and her good work was recognized by her 
employer. But when the time came for promotion she 
was turned down because of a large tattoo on her fore- 
arm. Miss G . . . was greatly discouraged and in a 
desperate frame of mind. 

The probation officer called on a well-known psychia- 
trist to determine whether Miss G . . . might be helped 
in her attitude and outlook and if the tattoo could be 
removed. On the basis of all the facts presented, the 
psychiatrist recommended the removal of the tattoo. 
Through a local dermatologist a successful plastic surgeon 
was found. Miss G . . . was heartily in favor of going 
through with the operation. The surgery was successful 
and was performed without charge. 

Before the arm was completely healed, and before she 
was able to return to work, Miss G . met a young 
soldier of good family background who was stationed 
near her home. Some months later the probation officer’s 
telephone rang. At the other end a voice said: “This is 
Miss G . . . Would you object to my marrying my soldier 
friend? We love each other and I have put him off for 
his answer because I did not have the courage to tell him 
of my past. I have now decided to deal the cards above 


the table and see if he loves me enough to marry me.” 
The probation officer granted her permission and ex- 
tended his best wishes. 
In due time Mrs. B .. .’s (her new name) probation 
was terminated. Each Christmas the probation officer 
receives a greeting addressed “To my best friend” and 
signed Mrs. B .. . The greeting card is a constant re- 
minder that “it is never later than you think.” 


Monroe, La. DREXEL MARTIN 


Mistaken 'dentity! 


Lewis J. Grout, chief probation officer for the Western 
District of Missouri, offers a word of warning to his 
associates in the Federal Probation System! Recently 
he agreed to address an Alcoholics Anonymous group. 
While visiting with some of the A.A. members before 
the opening of the meeting he was approached by one 
who did not know that he was the speaker of the evening. 
“You are an alcoholic, aren’t you?” he said. Mr. Grout 
assured him that he was not and the inquiring one replied: 
“You look like one,” and turning to his friends nearby 
added, “Don’t you think so?” 

Two of Mr. Grout’s staff, who also were guests of 
the a. concurred in the judgment of the inquiring 
member! 


Take A Letter! 


Shall I Write a Letter? Not if it is at all possible to 
talk in person with the individual from whom information 
is wanted. In evaluating human relations, there is no 
satisfactory substitute for the personal interview. Where 
this is impossible, we write. In social casework practice, 
we write to a correspondent who lives near enough to 
make the interview. 

A caseworker’s letters about clients fall into two 
groups: (1) those asking for information; (2) those 
giving information. In our Federal Probation System 
such letters are exchanged constantly between the vari- 
ous units throughout the United States. 

Letters Asking for Information.—A probation officer 
desiring information from or about his client’s relatives 
or acquaintances who live in another district, and for 
that reason is unable to have direct personal contact, 
writes a letter. The probation officer receiving the re 
quest letter acts as an intermediary between the inter- 
viewee who lives in the area he serves and the probation 
officer who wrote it. 

It is obvious that the satisfactoriness of the reply 
will depend on how clear and complete is the letter of 
inquiry. A letter which tells the case story intelligently 
will give the person who answers an opportunity to make 
an intelligent investigation and prepare a helpful reply. 
A carefully thouvht-out letter will mean a carefully 
thought-out investigation and reply. ” 

We should remember that the worker making the visit 
has only our letter to rely on. We should try to place 
ourselves in the position of the worker who is to make 
the visit. What does the worker need to know before 
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making the visit that we would need to know in making 
the visit had the person lived nearby? We should re- 
member, too, that the time and effort of the other 
worker is quite as valuable as our own. We should be 
considerate and not waste his time and energies as is so 
clearly shown in the following true episode: 

On a windy, wintry afternoon, as the United States 
probation office in G... , a large metropolitan city, was 
about to close shop, an urgent letter was received from 
the United States probation officer at M. .. in a distant 
state. A young, homeless girl had pleaded guilty and the 
court at M. . . was considering probation if a home and 
job could be found. The officer at G. . . was asked to 
quickly locate and interest relatives in widely separated 
parts of that city in finding a home and a job. The pro- 
bation officer dropped everything and hustled out. 
Imagine his exasperation when he learned that each of 
these relatives earlier that day had received from the 
probation officer at M. . . an inquiry identical to that 
received by the office at G. .. , and had already replied. 
He had not mentioned to either the relatives or the 
probation officer at G. . . that a letter had been sent 
to the other. For such practice there seldom can be any 
excuse. Presumably the idea was that if either source 
failed, time would have been saved by duplicate in- 
quiries. There may be cases in which both letters should 
be written, but in these circumstances both corres- 
pondents are entitled to an explanation. 

Letters of inquiry should be addressed to the chief 
probation officer and should be mailed in duplicate. 
The confidential nature of the letter should be re- 
spected and letters should not be shown to relatives 
or others being interviewed. Careless handling of infor- 
mation may result in humiliation and hardship for all 
concerned. 

Letter of Reply to Inquiries—There are also impor- 
tant considerations in the probation officer’s replies to 
letters requesting information. These letters sometimes 
suggest that the letters of inquiry have not been read 
or if read have not been understood. His letter, there- 
fore, does not give the full information requested. The 
probation officer receiving the request for information 
should feel as great a responsibility for the letter as 
the sender and should consider it from the sender’s 
viewpoint as well as from his own. In the reply no 
detail about the family or observations about the rela- 
tives are too trivial if they will focus light on and 


understanding of the individual or family. Like letters _ 


of inquiry, replies invariably should be written in dupli- 
cate. 

Administrative Office Bulletin No. 148, dated August 
15, 1941, offers helpful guides to letter writing, some 
to which I call attention here. An acknowledgement 
of all letters of inquirv should be made if a report can- 
not be completed within a reasonable time—preferably 
within a week. Acknowledgement by form letter is made 
by some agencies, stating that the letter has been 
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received and giving the dates when a reply may be 
expected, or indicating that further information is 
required before the visit of inquiry can be made. Telegrams 
should be answered with a minimum of delay. They 
should be aswered by wire and confirmed by letter 
giving fuller detail. 

A very useful device in establishing the whereabouts 
and identity of an individual is the registered letter 
with a return receipt. 

Letters of report or inquiry to an agency should not 
be carried by the client. I recall an incident in which a 
letter of introduction given to a client to carry to a 
hospital contained the following sentence: “No doubt 
you will notice at once by talking to her that she is 
not mentally normal.” 

Letters addressed “to whom it may concern” are 
gnerally considered worthless and ordinarily should 
not be written. 


Statements such as “I am informed” and “I under- 
stand,” without stating the source of the information, 
are unsatisfactory and only create confusion. 

As observed by Miss Ruth Ridenour of the Alabama 
State Department of Welfare, writing in the News 
Letter of the Family Welfare Association of America, 
June 1937, “There are two sides to the picture in inter- 
agency correspondence—that of the inquiry and that 
of the reply. The purpose of writing is to be able to 
put two sides together, so that a plainer, whole picture 
will result. The letter of inquiry is more important be- 
cause it sets the process in motion. It determines the type 
of investigation to be made and it influences the reply. 
The one outstanding factor in inter-agency service is 
the writer of the request.” 


Baltimore, Md. JOHN F. LANDIS 


Liquor Cure! 


Edgar Y. Dobbins, chief probation officer for the 
District of New Jersey, sends in this account of a 
recent experience: 

I was asked to make a preparole plan for a person 
to be released to one of our North New Jersey seashore 
resorts. I called on an employment agency, asked for the 
help of the manager, and pointed out that drinking 
had been one of the prospective parolee’s problems. 
During the interview he kept telling me, “let the man 
out; we'll fix him up.” 

After an extended conversation, I insisted that he tell 
me what he meant by “fixing him up.” He explained: 
“You see that there man going down the other side of the 
street? Well, we fixed him up. That man was so full 
of liquor one day we picked him up out of the gutter, 
took him to an undertaking establishment, put him in 
a coffin, and there he was when he came to. He ain’t 
taken any liquor since and that is the way we fix ’em 
up around this part of the country!” 


We all are blind, until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making 
Unless it makes the man 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we buiid the world 
Unless the builder also grows 


—EDWIN MARKHAM 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By A, E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


The questions below have a common thread linking 
them together. That thread is the legal significance of 
the juvenile offender’s 21st birthday. In preparation for 
the answers attention should be focused on the precise 
language of Section 4 of the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act, empowering the court to “place him on pro- 
bation * * except that the period of probation 
may not exceed the minority of the delinquent; or it may 
commit the delinquent to the custody of the Attorney 
General for a period not exceeding his minority * * *.” 

The language quoted seems to spell out the intention 
that attainment of majority marks the deadline of juris- 
diction over the juvenile. Standing without qualification, 
that legislative intent seems controlling even though a 
juvenile has not completed service of sentence as imposed 
or finished his probation period without violation when 
he turns 21. It is not without a mental tussle between 
plain reason and elemental justice on one hand and the 
inflexible language of the statute on the other hand that 
one comes to the conclusion that the juvenile who violates 
probation (but not a statute) and remains a fugitive 
during minority may thereafter go his way without fear 
of punishment in like manner as he who faithfully ob- 
serves every condition during the probation period. Such, 
however, appears to be the proper interpretation under 
the rule of statutory construction that legislative lan- 
guage will be given its natural meaning without any 
straining. Arrival of the 21st birthday, therefore, term- 
inates all authority over the juvenile as such. 


(1) If a juvenile is committed for the period of his 
minority, can he be returned to custody if he escapes 
and is not apprehended until after reaching his 21st 
birthday? 

The answer must be “No.” Apart from the prefatory 
statements attention is called to the direction in the 
assumed judgment, namely, “commitment for the period 
of minority.” If one were returned to custody after 
reaching 21 under such a judgment there would be no 
adequate defense available in a habeas corpus attack 
alleging unlawful detention by reason of the minority 
period having expired. Of course, punishment would 
be possible through an indictment charging escape. 


(2) A juvenile committed for a definite term, e.g. 20 
years, escapes from custody. Can he be returned to 
serve the remainder of the term after passing his 21st 
birthday? 

Again the answer is “No.” The fact that here the 
court imposed a definite term instead of ordering com- 


mitment during minority is not material. In either 
case his commitment would rest upon a judgment pro- 
nounced under the Juvenile Delinquency Act which, as 
already indicated, makes the 21st birthday the dividing 
line between authority to enforce custody and the loss of 
such authority. 


(3) May a juvenile who is paroled be returned to 
custody as a parole violator after passing his 2lst 
birthday? 


The answer is in the negative, the basic reasons 
appearing in the answers to the preceding questions. 


(4) If a warrant is issued for a juvenile probationer 
during his minority, and he is not apprehended until 
after reaching majority, can probation lawfully be 
revoked? 


Of course the court confronted with this problem will 
have the responsibility of deciding whether its juris- 
diction, under the circumstances, remains in effect after 
the fugitive probationer has reached 21. Issuance of 
the warrant during the minority probation period may have 
an important bearing upon the court’s conclusions, but in 
my humble opinion it must give way to the cardinal 
provision of the statute that neither custody nor pro- 
bation may exceed the period of minority. If this be not 
conclusive it seems necessary only to emphasize the fact 
that if the court in such a case decided to proceed it 
would be quickly faced with an impasse. I mean that 
after revoking probation it would have no authorized 
measure of punishment since the minority period, the 
deadline of the statute, would lie behind and not ahead. 
The situation would not be different if the court had 
originally imposed a definite sentence, less than minority, 
and so would need only to order that sentence into 
execution. The minority period index, marking the curb 
of authority, would still be present and controlling. 


(5) (a) If a juvenile violates the conditions of his 
probation during his minority, can revocation lawfully 
be revoked if the violation does not come to the atten- 
tion of the probation officer until after reaching his 
21st birthday. (b) If he is taken into custody as 2 
violator before reaching his majority, can probation be 
revoked after he reaches his 21st birthday? 

The answer to both (a) and (b) will probably be 
obvious to all who have read what has preceded. In my 
humble view the answer is “No” to both upon grounds 
already discussed. 


Do not train boys to learning by force or harshness; but direct them to it by 
what amuses their minds, so that you may be the better able to discover with 
accuracy the peculiar bent of the genius of each. —PLATO 
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THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“The New Federal Criminal Procedure,” by Alexander 
Holtzoff, July-August 1946. The author, Associate Justice 
of the District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, and member and secretary of the 
Supreme Court Advisory Committee on Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure, discusses the recently adopted 
federal rules of criminal procedure. The rules are ana- 
lyzed in the background of the varying procedures in 
different districts throughout the country as they existed 
prior to the newly formulated and codified rules. There 
are comparatively few innovations brought about by 
the new rules, the author observes, and he explores the 
reasons for such modifications as are embodied therein. 

The author points out the significance of the modifica- 
tions which the rules effect—procedural simplification, 
avoidance of circumlocution, reduction of useless tech- 
nicalities, unnecessary delays, and dilatory tactics. Simple, 
modern, concise phraseology of language in indictments 
replace the long intricate clauses, composed of ponderous 
and often archaic terms that heretofore were traditionally 
employed. Flexibility, consistent with uniformity to 
permit necessary growth and development, is the corner- 
stone underlying the new rules. Noting that most of 
the rules are quite general, the author observes that 
such general character is necessary in order to permit 
adjustment to varying conditions existing in different 
districts, recognition being given to peculiarities of 
local conditions and preservation of freedom of dis- 
cretion of trial judges. Whether the new rules are a 
substantial improvement and a significant advance in 
the progress of the law, the author concludes, time 
alone will determine. 

This article presents a clear concise survey of the 
scope, intent, and probable benefits to be derived from 
the new rules, and is worthy of the attention of all who 
are concerned with federal court procedure. 

“The Adolescent in Court,” by Paul W. Tappan (Sep- 
tember-October, 1946). The writer, who is the author of 
Court for Wayward Girls, emphasizes the importance 
of a realistically designed philosophy and method to 
deal with the preadult criminal in the new adolescent 
courts. Those with vested interests in the field are called 
to examine their established “court-ways” and “correc- 
tion-ways” which often are continued without regard to 
merits. Admittedly, those concerned with the offender 
must consider ultimate goals and utopian objectives, but 
more importantly the daily practices by which the actual 
results are achieved. Decried are the reformative and 
rehabilitative attitudes struggling with lagging punitive 
ones; theories of juvenile nonresponsibility and determ- 
nism competing with those of adult free will and moral 
accountability; and the nonclear enunciation of goals 
reflecting a variety of institutions and attitudes dif- 
ferentially expressed in the behavior of court personnel. 
Although lip service is paid to the ideology of “individ- 
ualization” based on social investigation, the term has 
ittle specific content in practice; such “individualization” 
as there is appears to be based more upon idiosyncrasies 
of probation officers or judges handling the case than 
upon the defendants who receive “treatment.” An individ- 
ual approach cannot be very well superimposed upon pro- 
cedures, practices, institutions, and personnel long imbued 


emotionally with a vindictive, lumping reaction toward 
offenders, 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 
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Attention is called to the lack of real casework super- 
vision; the quantitative and qualitative inadequacies of 
probation staffs; the variegated methods of investiga- 
tion, reporting, and supervision; the personal and pri- 
vate prejudices of staff members toward offenses and 
offenders; and the variations encountered in the training, 
philosophy, energy, interest, and skill of such vested 
court officials. 

The common expenditure of an excessive proportion 
of probation officers’ time in preliminary work of social 
investigation results in the abandonment of the sub- 
stance, if not the form, of probation. When attention 
is directed primarily to social factors and not to the 
offense in a given case, there is real danger the court 
will attempt to deal with all the social problems presented 
without due regard to whether a violation of the law 
has actually occurred or whether the problems are 
amenable to constructive treatment through the court’s 
probation officer who is at best only partially trained 
in areas of specialized therapy. The proper sphere of 
social agencies and behavior clinics should not be usurped 
by the courts. The work of crime prevention must be 
performed, if at all, before court contact and by non- 
court agencies, for the personnel of correctional court and 
institution is not equipped to do a noncorrectional job. 

The author contends that the use of the “consent pro- 
cedure” induces a defendant to waive certain of his 
rights which he considers too fundamental to be relin- 
quished. He thus questions the advisability of a defendant 
sanctioning (1) an investigation by a probation officer 
of his social and personal background before a hearing 
is held in his case; (2) an adjournment during the 
period of investigation when he may be either paroled 
or remanded for temporary confinement; and (3) deci- 
sion by the court on the basis of the investigation both 
as to guilt and disposition. In addition, in those courts 
where attorneys are not present to represent the inter- 
ests of the parties, there arises the psychological im- 
possibility of one individual attempting to carry on the 
three functions of prosecution, defense, and analysis 
of evidence with the completeness, objectivity, and ac- 
curacy needed for the selective determination of delin- 
quent behavior among adolescents. 


JOURNAL OF CLINICAL 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 


Reviewed by M. J. PEscor, M.D. 


Army Maladjustment,” by Major Harry L. Freedman 
and S/Sgt. Myron J. Rockmore (October, 1946). The 
article is a statistical analysis of the records of 310 
enlisted men addicted to the use of marihuana. The 
authors found clear evidence of emotional conflict ante- 
dating habituation in the majority of their subjects 
leading to the conclusion that emphasis must be placed 
on the basic personality situation of the drug user 
rather than the use of the drug per se. In other words 
marihuana does not in itself produce unacceptable be- 
havior. On the contrary, its narcotic effect may act as 
a deterrent to violent or antisocial behavior. The authors 
also urge a more qualitative inquiry into such factors 
as broken homes, marginal educational exverience, lack 
of vocational training, occupational instability, insecure 
socioeconomic status, and the frequency of bodily com- 
plaints. 

“100 Civilian Delinquents in the Navy,” by George A. 
Stouffer, Jr., Lieutenant H (s) USNR and H. Robert 
Otness, Lieutenant H (s) USNR (October, 1946). This 
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is a comparative study of 100 civilian delinquents in the 
Navy and 100 unselected enlisted men in the Navy. The 
authors found the delinquent group tended to be younger 
(50 percent under 21 years of age), more came from 
broken homes, more were members of large families, 
more had a low educational achievement, more started 
their antisocial careers with truancy, very few became 
rated men, and more displayed various psychopathic 
and neurotic traits. 

“The Psychotic Criminal—A Study of 500 Cases,” by 
Daniel Silverman, M.D. (October, 1946). This is a statis- 
tical article dealing with 500 psychotic federal prisoners. 
The author finds a remarkable similarity in the back- 

ounds of psychotic and nonpsychotic prisoners. The 

ifference is merely one of degree, the psychotic group 

showing an exaggeration of factors present in the non- 
psychotic. In other words, the same factors seem to 
predispose to both crime and mental disease. He con- 
cludes that mental hygiene methods applied to crimi- 
nology must take into account the correction of adverse 
environmental factors as well as the treatment of in- 
dividual personality disorders. 

“The Role of the Court Clinic in the Administration of 
Justice,” by Lowell S. Selling, M.D. Ph.D., (October, 
1946). This article is based on the author’s experience in 
a court clinic. He gives a description of its relationship 
to the court, various procedures used, the basic func- 
tions of the clinic, and the disposition of offenders refer- 
red to it. In his opinion the court clinic should provide 
the judge with scientific data needed to understand the 
defendant, to assess his sentence, and to chart the 
course best calculated to make the offender law-abiding 
in the future. The value of the clinic depends upon the 
integrity of the bench, the ingenuity of the judge in 
finding uses for the clinic, and the ability of the clinic to 
demonstrate its worth. The clinic has a valuable educa- 
tional purpose in showing what can be done with offend- 
ers through the medium of its reports and recommenda- 
tions. Finally the clinic can recommend or in some in- 
stances carry out various types of treatment designed 
to help the offender in adjusting to the community. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Can Criminals Be Analyzed?” by Dr. Melitta Schmide- 
berg (March, 1947). Dr. Schmideberg is a psychiatrist 
associated with the London Institute for Scientific Treat- 
ment of Delinquency and is at present visiting in the 
United States. Every correctional worker should be in- 
terested in the extremely remarkable percentage of 
serious offenders with deeply rooted personality dis- 
orders whom Dr. Schmideberg reports to have achieved 
permanent cures as a result of treatment by the London 
Institute for Scientific Treatment of Delinquency. 

This article begins by setting forth the currently 
well-known high crime rate in the United States and the 
high percentage of failures from the American penal 
institutions. Citing American recidivist statistics by 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck which show that “from 40 
to 80 percent of adolescent offenders are re-arrested for 
new crimes within a short while after their sentence is 
served,’ Dr. Schmideberg relates the following success 
for the London Institute: 

“It is estimated that approximately 40 percent of the 
patients, even if they do not complete the treatment, may 
be expected to become and remain non-delinquent. Where 
the recommendations made to the court concerning the 
form of treatment, conditions of supervision, nature of 
occupation, social milieu, and so on are fully carried out, 
the results are even more striking. At a conservative 
estimate, 80 percent of fully treated cases achieve a 
permanent cure. This is the more remarkable in view of 
the fact that the average number of sessions per case is 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


only 10 or 12, and the treatment is often carried out 
under very unfavorable environmental and social cop. 
ditions.” 

Dr. Schmideberg illustrates his success claims by de. 
scribing three clinical cases, each of which was a person 
of long-standing, aggravated criminal behavior, and 
with apparently almost 
disorders. 

The Institute, in existence since 1932, is supported by 
voluntary contributions, and its paid staff consists of 3 
secretary, two social workers, and a typist. It utilizes 
the voluntary services of 41 psychiatrists and 6 psy- 
chologists. Most of its patients are received on referrals 
from the courts and probation officers. 


insurmountable _ personality 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Men on Parole as Soldiers in World War II,” by 
David Dressler (December 1946). “If a man risk his 
life for his country and performs as well as his non- 
offender colleague, is he entitled to be received now a 
a citizen, unless and until he proves unworthy?” The 
author, who is the executive director of the New York 
Division of Parole, poses this question in closing an 
illuminating study of the 3,565 parolees under his juris- 
diction who served in the armed forces of the Nation. 
“Society’s answer,” he asserts, “will determine the degree 
to which veteran parolees return to civilian life with 
security and stability.” 

The data for the study collected by the New York 
State Division of Parole has to do with its own parolees 
and we are warned should be used with caution. Com- 
prehensive information from military authorities is not 
yet available on which to base a final statement on the 
role of the parolee in war. An interim survey is justified, 
it is felt, on the basis of facts now at hand. Between 
1940 and 1946, the length of military service of paroled 
men varied from less than 6 months to more than 5 years. 
From the inception of Selective Service in 1940 to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1946, a total of 1,802 of the 3,565, or 55.5 percent, 
had served longer than 2 years, indicating that paroled 
men were found adjustable to the regimented environ- 
ment of the Army. 

The majority served well and honorably. Of 1,113 
known to have been separated from military service 
as of February 1, 1946, a total of 930, or 91.5 percent, 
received honorable discharges. Of those discharged, 43.8 
percent had advanced beyond the rank of private. Decora- 
tions totaling 750 had been granted parolees. These in- 
cluded 512 good conduct medals. A total of 258 were 
awarded decorations for outstanding performance, brav- 
ery, and heroism. 

On the other side of the picture, 211 parolees were 
declared delinquent while in military service (for mis- 
conduct) by the New York State Board of Parole. This was 
approximately half the rate of deliquency in the general 
parole population of the Division of Parole. Some be- 
haved badly in the service; some exceptionally well. Most 
of those observed in uniform, especially when on fur- 
lough, displayed pride and alertness which was not too 
conspicuous previously. They were accepted as men among 
men. They knew they were vital to the prosecution 0 
the war. 

Furthermore, it was observed that they were more 
positive—knew what they wanted. Their morale was 
high. They wanted to keep that grip on their morale 
and sensed the fact that this would depend upon the atti 
tude of society after the war fervor was over. 

If an eventual study of the records throughout the 
country of age serving in the armed services sub- 
stantiates the findings of the study of the New York 
State records, certain generalizations are believed valid. 
The majority of men with records can be utilized effet 
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tively as soldier material and could be called up should 
there be another war. But they must be very carefully 
selected. Not all ex-offenders would make good fighting 
men. AS a group, and on a per capita basis, there is 
reason to believe parolees are somewhat more trouble- 
some than the general army-navy population. However, 
most of these men can adjust, like other men, to disci- 
pline, routine, discomfort, and grueling tasks. They will 
perform their normal duties effectively and are capable 
of daring and heroic acts. The army experience can do 
a great deal, constructively, for the former offender. It 
can make him an important unit in a vast organization, 
rubbing shoulders with his peers and being dealt with 
as a Man among men with no strings attached. The pa- 
rolee seems to have behaved better in the service than 
he had in civilian life. 


PROBATION 
Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“The Rejected Stone,” by Walter S. Criswell (December 
1946). Kindness and understanding are essential in han- 
dling children. Scientific treatment techniques must be 
humanely used. Socially and mentally inferior children 
especially have need for affection and attention if they 
are not to become unhappy “rejected stones,” social 
misfits. 


“The Psychological Treatment of Adult Criminals,” 
by Melitta Schmideberg (December 1946). Society’s best 
safeguard against crime lies in curing the delinquent 
and the criminal. The adult offender must neither be 
forgotten nor considered hopeless. Cure of his alcoholism, 
neurotic personality, or antisocial tendencies will require 
psychotherapy and patience but can bring rich rewards of 
social usefulness and individual happiness. 


SOCIAL SERVICE DIGEST 
Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“Mental Health Services in the Health Department 
Program,” by Kent A. Zimmerman, condensed from 
The Child, September, 1946 (February 1947). Dr. Zim- 
merman states that there is a great hue and cry over 
the acute shortage of psychiatrists and since it will be 
more than a decade before we can have the 10,000 ad- 
ditional psychiatrists needed, other professional workers, 
untrained in psychiatry, must and can fill important 
posts in the battle to prevent mental illness. Preventive 
mental hygiene needs to become a part of treatment in 
venereal disease clinics, prenatal clinics, and in tuber- 
culosis cases. Doctors, nurses, and social workers need to 
gain more knowledge and understanding of adult psy- 
chology and of the symptoms of mental illness. 

“Rehabilitation of Juvenile Delinquents in France,” 
y Paul Lutz, translated and condensed from Le Service 
Social, May-June 1946 (February 1947). France has 
Witnessed a 235 percent increase in juvenile delinquency 
from 1989 to 1942. Seriously handicapped by the difficulty 
of recruiting qualified personnel, France has ceased to 
¢ in the lead of progressive movements for institu- 
tional care. However, a new plan has been formulated 
Which will provide for vocational training, professional 
schools in institutions, the securing of capable teachers, 
and the development of an effective leisure time program. 

“Ego Strengths and Therapy,” by Samuel Futterman, 
reprinted in full from The News-Letter of the Amer- 
ian Association Psychiatric Social Workers, Autumn 1946 
(February 1947). “Psychotherapy induces one individual 

change by the influence either conscious or unconscious 
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that another individual, the therapist, asserts in trying to 
make more desirable the patient’s external or internal 
behavior,” writes Dr. Futterman. We might substitute 
probation for psychotherapy, probationer for patient, 
probation officer for therapist, and have a good definition 
of the purpose of probation. The author defines ego 
strength as a patient’s capacity for adaptability. The 
patient must have sufficient ego strength to enable him 
to benefit or change by psychotherapy. “Perhaps the 
social worker underestimates himself in that he may 
have the particular tool of therapy rather than the 
psychiatrist.” Can’t we say that this is one of the most 
challenging aspects of probation work; the realization 
that a probation or parole officer may have the partic- 
ular “tool of therapy” that will succeed with a person 
under supervision and affect his future conduct? 

“The Challenge of Recreation,” by Hugo W. Wolter, 
condensed from Recreation, November 1946, (February 
1947). The author suggests a 5-point program for rec- 
reation with a basic democratic philosophy. This pro- 
gram calls for (1) participation in planning and think- 
ing by as many people as possible; (2) understanding 
the lethargy and reticence of most people and making 
both participation and self-expression joyous; (3) ap: 
preciation of the fact that this participation in. think- 
ing and planning results in some delay and exaspera- 
tion; (4) guidance of the people by the leaders away 
from mistakes; and finally (5). leadership from the very 
top to the smallest unit. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 
Reviewed by GLENN V. McFARLAND 


“Beneath the Surface of Juvenile Delinquency and 
Child Neglect,” by Reginald Robinson (February, 1947). 
The February 1947 issue is largely devoted to the pre- 
sentation, in a special section, of the summarized find- 
ings of a statewide study conducted under the auspices 
of the Connecticut Public Welfare Council. The study, as 
authorized by the General Assembly, was designed to 
throw light on the underlying causes of delinquency and 
neglect, in order, if possible, to lay the foundations for 
a program of prevention to accompany the present pro- 
gram of care. Evidence from earlier clinical studies, 
which had shown with a “fair conclusiveness” that de- 
linquency and neglect were merely symptoms of deep 
seated personality difficulties, pressures, or tensions, was 
used as a guide in planning the successive stages of the 
study. 

Through a searching analysis of 708 case records in 
which were recorded services to 378 families by 45 case- 
work or mental hygiene agencies, the study group was 
able to identify some central problem that seemed to be 
the main disrupting factor in 281 cases. 

In 56 percent of the cases, emotional instability on 
the part of one or more members of the family, usually 
the parents, was the major cause of trouble. Limited 
mental capacity in 10 percent of the cases was identified 
as the principle cause of the family trouble. In half the 
instances the mother was of inferior intelligence and in 
little less than a quarter, one of the children, and the 
father alone in only four instances. In 7 percent of the 
families there seemed to be no deep emotional blocks 
of any kind, but the parents failed to take even the 
slightest interest in the welfare of their children. Serious 
mental illness was found to be the principle cause in 13 
families, while serious illness, such as chronic tuber- 
culosis. was the reason for upsetting family life in 8 
cases. In but 4 families the main source of difficulty was 
found to be the result of clashes springing from differ- 
ences in cultural backgrounds, and in only 1 case was 
poverty clearly identified as the major factor. 

The study demonstrated that, because of these dis- 
rupting factors, the children were being deprived of 
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the affection, physical necessities, social associations, 
and feelings of security so essential to a normal, well 
balanced personality. The impact of these processes 
within the family environment appeared to impel the 
children toward antisocial behavior and to support the 
thesis that delinquency and neglect are merely symptoms 
of basic underlying difficulties. 


It was further definitely established that the present 


services (in Connecticut) are specialized in nature, 
designed to meet some immediate need, often of only one 
person in the family, rather than to treat the major 
causes of the family’s troubles. It also was established 
that relatively good care was given after the children 
became delinquent or neglected, but that services to the 
family before delinquency occurred were too little and 
too specialized. 


The study rather clearly established that, from the 


standpoint of prevention, the fundamental weakness 
of the Connecticut system of services, or any state 
system of services, lies in the fact that the primary 
focus has been on the care of children after they. become 
delinquent or neglected, rather than on the diagnosis 
and treatment of causal factors in their families which 
result in delinquency and neglect. The thesis that the 
underlying problem is not child neglect or delinquency 
but family disorganization appears to have been well 
established. The need for a realignment of functions 
within the framework of established agencies and a 
of the services of all agencies is in- 
ica 


The framework for a preventive program, as set 


forth in the conclusion of this summary, is thought 
provoking and merits the attention and study of every- 
one interested in the field of social welfare. It is a 
forward looking program and represents a sound be- 
ginning in the right direction. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, Pu.D. 


“Final Note on a Case of Extreme Isolation,” by 


Kingsley Davis (March 1947). In Volume XLV (January, 
1940) pages 554-65 of this Journal the author described 
an account of a girl in Pennsylvania named Anna who 
for the first 6% years of her life was locked in an attic 
room with almost a total neglect of human care. She 
lived to be 10% years old before her death August 6, 
1942. By the time of her death she made considerable 
progress, but was far from normal. This seemed to 
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suggest that a child cannot be excluded from human 
contact for its first 6 years of life and still become 
socialized individual. 

’ However, another case of a girl found in Ohio, age ¢, 
reared in similar isolation, seems to disprove this hy. 
pothesis. She made up in 2% years all of the. growth 
of a normal child of her age. This would suggest that 
Anna may have been mentally deficient, and that extreme 
isolation up to age 6 does not permanently impair 
socialization. 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The International Penal and Penitentiary Commis. 
sion,” by Sanford Bates (November-December, 1946). 
This is in nature a report by the newly elected President 
of the Commission of the results of the first postwar 
meeting of the organization at its permanent headquarter 
in Berne, Switzerland. The author has been the official 
representative of the United States on the Commission 
since 1932 and he is the first American to be elected 
President since the Commission was organized in 1871. 

Although the United Nations is soon to organize a 
Social Commission and delegates from some of the 18 
countries represented at the meeting came instructed to 
support the liquidation of the International Penal ani 
Penitentiary Commission and turn its functions over to 
the United Nations, the majority of the delegates favored 
retaining the independence of the existing Commission. 
A resolution was passed outlining the method and extent 
of co-operation the Commission would give to the in- 
pending Social Commission. It was contemplated by the 
resolution that the Commission would continue to function 
as now but would work in close collaboration with the 
United Nations on an international basis. 

Another resolution was passed defining a short term 
sentence to be a sentence that does not exceed 3 months, 
It was strongly urged that no such short sentences be 
imposed except where no other sentence is feasible and 
that there be set up seven minimum conditions that 
should be followed when such short sentences are in- 
posed. They include safe and clean institutions, proper 
social investigations, medical care, psychiatric attention, 
and a social rehabilitation program. 

In addition to the above article there was a vcry con: 
plete report on the annual Conference of Corrections, 
including sidelights and interesting comments on some 
of the personne! in attendance. 
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South American Penal Systems 


Penology From Panama to Cape Horn. By 
Negley K. Teeters. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1946. Pp. 269. $3.50 


Dr. Teeters in this volume reports on his study of 
Latin American Prisons made in the summer of 1944 
under a grant from the Cultural Relation Division of 
the United States State Department. Eight countries 
are covered: Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Chile, Argentina, and Brazil. Introduced by a general 
chapter on Latin American practice the remainder of the 
hook is made up of seperate studies. A general description 
of the country, the penal system, the criminal code, court 
system, description of visits to one or more of the main 
institutions, the juvenile program, and general conclus- 
ions are covered in varying degrees for each of the 
countries visited. ah 

As pointed out by the author, there are many limita- 
tions to the work. In the first place, the time was so 
limited that it was impossible to do a thorough study of 
any one of the countries concerned. The time spent in 
each varied from 1 to 3 weeks. As a result, most of the 
information was gained from more or less casual observ- 
ation under planned conditions and from conversations 
with interested officials. Language offered a further 
handicap since the author knew neither Spanish nor 
Portuguese. Differences in cultural, economic, and so- 
cial philosophies had to be understood, reconciled with 
the North American pattern, and revaluated for each 
country visited. This in itself is no small task. 

Most Latin American criminologists were found to 
be students of the European schools of thought so that 
a predominate preoccupation with biological causal 
factors was noted in all of the countries visited. Behavior 
is considered to be motivated primarily by heredity and 
only incidentally by “the disturbing actions of the social 
situation.” Classification or diagnostic clinics have been 
set up by law in most of the prisons and in general are 
staffed by trained, conscientious personnel. Psychiatrists, 
psychologists and even Anthropologists are all included, 
but social workers are conspicuously absent. The one 
exception was found at the National Penitentiary, 
at Santiago, Chile, whose present director is said to realize 
the importance of the socio-economic causes of criminal 
behavior. It is not surprising then to find that these 
clinics, while excellent in their standards of research, 
do nothing with their findings in terms of a practical 
prison administration or preventive program. 

As in any country, all types of prisons and prison 
officials were found. Architecturally most prisons were 
found to be patterned after the Eastern State Peniten- 
lary at Philadelphia. The more modern structures, how- 
ever, are planned on lines more nearly resembling the 
newer institutions in this country. 

Contract labor systems dominate, although in most 
countries the contractor has no jurisdiction over the 
imate or his production. Schools and equipment vary 
but all prisons are attempting to teach the bare funda- 
mentals. Particular mention is made of prison visiting 
and the approach to the sex problem which is usually 
gnored in this country. In Colombia inmates are per- 
mitted to leave the prison once every two weeks under 
guard for a “conjugal” visit at a specified rooming house. 
In Brazil special rooms are set aside for the inmates to 
entertain their wives. Jails present the same type of 
problems that they do in this country. oS 

Juvenile institutions in most instances are operated 
under the auspices of the church and little distinction 
‘8 made between the dependent, defective, and delin- 
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quent. In general it is concluded that while some coun- 
tries have enlightened policies others have a long way 
to go to measure up to the average found throughout 
the world. 

Dr. Teeters, in spite of the limitations of his study, 
has furnished an interesting and helpful Baedecker to 
anyone interested in going further into the picture. 

Federal Bureau of Prisons DONALD D. BREWER 


Text on Psychiatry 


Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry. By Jules H. 
Masserman. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 1946. 
Pp. 322. 


At the outset, lest the promise of the title be too lightly 
passed over, it must be stated that this is no conventional 
text book of psychiatry. Masserman has synthesized a 
vast amount of first and second order data from clinical 
psychoanalysis and from his own laboratory work on 
experimental neuroses and group relations among animals 
into an “organon” of dynamic behavior theory. Out- 
standing in this approach is the departure from static, 
taxonomic considerations of behavior and the author’s 
consistent operational treatment, related to which is an 
attempt to achieve principles of behavior which will be 
broad enough to cover not only the actions following 
man’s capacity to formulate complex symbolic connections 
but also the behavior of non-human species. 

It is probably true to say that the purpose of this 
book will be best fulfilled for persons who possess enough 
background in psychological and psychiatric theory to 
comprehend the bases on which the author’s integration 
is based. The cogent, initial references to psychoanalytic 
and other conceptualizations of behavior, despite the 
1200-word glossary, scarcely suffice to serve as a gen- 


.eral introduction to the field. Included in this prefatory 


material are brief but careful critiques of behavioristic, 
psychoanalytic, psychobiological and taxonomic-nosologi- 
cal approaches to behavior science. This is followed by 
a 40-page analysis of “neurotigenic” and psychotic 
“dynamisms.” The ground is thus cleared for the “biody- 
namic formulations of behavior.” These are contained 
in four general principles (principles of motivation, 
environmental evaluation, substitution, and conflict) 
to each of which are appended corollaries. The role of 
comunication in behavior is reserved for separate treat- 
ment in the course of which Korzybiski—derived “sem- 
antic therapy” is briefly criticized. Approximately one- 
fourth of the text material consists of four appendices, 
containing an illustrative psychoanalysis (neurosis), 
psychoanalytic considerations of psychoses (melancho- 
lia), and a previously published paper dealing with tech- 
niques of propaganda and group communication. The 
book closes with an extensive bibliography (which lacks 
a very few unfamiliar references fleetingly mentioned 
in the text), a useful, comprehensive glossary and separ- 
ate index. A companion volume to the Principles, dealing 
with clinical techniques, is several times promised 
throughout the text. 

There is, of course, room to disagree with particular 
interpretations advanced by the author. On the whole, 
however, Masserman has here contributed one of the 
most thorough and parsimonious systematics of theory 
yet to appear in a very young subject. For the worker 
in the correctional field, the volume may provide new 
insights into the dynamics of the behavior with which 
he deals and should help to synthesize some of the many 
heuristic concepts with which he has attempted analyses. 


State College of Washington JOHN J. HONIGMANN 
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Standards of Juvenile Detention 


Juvenile Detention in California: Current 
Practices and Recommended Principles. Cali- 
fornia Advisory Committee on Detention Home 
Problems, Room 301, 315 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles: 1946. Pp. 92. 


This monograph is a valuable brochure. It was produced 
at the suggestion of the California Youth Authority to 
exert an influence during the formative stages of the 
delinquent problems which confronted them. x 

One of the authors, Ralph G. Wales, was Executive 
Secretary of the Protective Service Bureau of Buffalo, 
New York, where juvenile detention was very early 
most skillfully handled. The other, Ruth S. Tolman, 
was Pheer f with the Los Angeles pioneer detention 
system. The experience of other groups and of the 

ational Probation Association was available. Both of 
the above author-research directors, have kept in touch 
with various detention homes in California, because 
they are continuing to make special studies of the cur- 
rent educational and recreational programs in use. Con- 
sequently, the practices and principles set forth are 
clear and complete. Some very excellent suggestions as to 
architectural plans for physical plant are included in 
the monograph. 

Dentention can only be adequately performed locally. 
Consequently, it is most heartening to see the recogni- 
tion of the importance of competent advice to suit the 
needs of each particular region. It should be noted that 
for some smaller localities foster homes for detention 
could be used. It is encouraging to read of the reported 
opposition to using detention homes for the temporary 
care of dependent or neglected children. Temporary 
boarding in foster homes is preferred. The dearth of 
trained professional services, save in fortunate or larger 
units, is of course regretted by all. 

No matter how good may be a plan of administrative 
or structural organization, it should be realized that 
much effort and thought are needed in staff selection 
and procedure. One criterion of the efficiency of such 
an organization, as noted on page 30 of the report, 
could be the rapidity and the thoroughness of the 
initial interview with the child. A youngster, with such 
an anxiety-quieting assurance of interest, has the best 


opportunity to profit from whatever activity shop and - 


educational programs may provide. 

This report to the California Advisory Committee 
has furnished a valuable yardstick and standards, a- 
gainst which a Detention Facility, within or without 
the state of California, may measure itself in terms of 
adequacy and efficiency. 


Riverhead, N. Y. GEORGE M. Lott, M.D. 


Two Brochures on Group Therapy 


Origins and Development of Group Psycho- 
therapy. By Joseph I. Meiers, M.D. New York: 
Beacon House, 1946. Pp.44. $1.75. 


The Group Method in the Treatment of Psy- 
chosomatic Disorders. By Joseph H. Pratt, M.D. 
New York: Beacon House, 1946, Pp. 10. $1.25. 


These two brochures are recent additions to the 
series of “Psychodrama Monographs” issued by J. L. 
Moreno and his associates. Almost half of the first is 
devoted to a bibliography consisting of 323 items and 
the remainder (as the subtitle states) is a historical 
survey covering the past 15 years. There is some par- 
donable advertising involved in establishing claims for 
priority and this is acknowledged by Moreno in the 
Foreword. 


The history of psychotherapy in general and of group 
psychotherapy in particular is outlined. Distinctions are 
properly made between the name and the thing and algo 
between their recorded history and their prehistori, 
phases. It would not have hurt, in this connection, to 
stress Aristotle’s idea of catharsis as an anticipation 
of Freud. In the Stagirite’s Poetics, the effect of tragedy 
in terms of purgation received classical portrayal. 

There is sometimes a tendency to think group methods 
less desirable than individual attention in therapy as jn 
guidance, counseling, and education. But the very lia. 
bilities and defects of collective treatment in terms of 
logical thinking and’ scientific reasoning may become 
assets from the viewpoint of emotion and personality 
changes. Indeed, psychotherapy permits of group pro- 
cedures in a way that seldom is feasible where the 

roblem is one of organic curing or physical healing. It 
is not, therefore, a simple difference as between joint 
and several, quantity and quality, wholesale and retail, 
table d’héte and 4 la carte. Persuasion is not conviction 
and collective behavior has laws of its own. 

This reviewer is convinced that group methods in 
psychotherapy lend themselves especially well in the 
correctional field. The rescue and redemption of offenders 
and their reclamation for society are so important as 
social problems of increasing dimensions that such tech- 
niques (perhaps the only possible ones in concrete 
practice) deserve the most energetic implementation 
even if these procedures offered feebler promise than 


they actually do. The tactics outlined by Pratt are § 


informal, non-technical, and on the didactic-inspira- 
tional level but they are not superficial on that account. 
University of Notre Dame DANIEL C. O’GRADY 


Attitudes Toward Sex and Marriage 


Youth, Marriage and Parenthood. By Lemo D. 
Rockwood and Mary E. N. Ford. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1945. Pp. 298. $3.00 


This book is a report of a study of attitudes toward 
courtship, marriage, and parenthood made early in the 
forties in connection with the course in marriage at 
Cornell University. Responses to a questionnaire by 364 
juniors and seniors, both men and women, members of 
the marriage class and nonclass members, in the colleges 
of Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Engineering, Home 
Economics, and Hotel Administration were recorded and 
compared. The majority of the respondents were 20 to 22 
years of age, American-born, Protestant, from urban 
and suburban communities and from professional and 
semiprofessional families where there were on the aver- 
age two or three children. 

Norms of attitude and behavior for this kind of 
sample may be deduced from the findings in such area: 
as: sources and opinions on sex education; sex standards 
for men and women before marriage; petting; pre 
marital sexual relations; preferred age, education, 
intelligence, religion, etc., of marriage partner; and 
attitudes toward having children and toward separation 
and divorce. 

A valuable contribution of the book is a series of 
charts comparing the findings of this study with such 
others as Bell, Bernard, Bromley and Britten, Burgess 
and Wallin, Cuber and Pell, Fortune survey, Landis, 
Warner, Hamilton, Davis, Terman and many others. 
Comparable data are arranged in columns for easy 
reference. A bibliography of 220 carefully selected items 
is included. 

In these days of rapid changes in attitudes toward 
sex, marriage, and family patterns such data do much t0 


clarify our understanding of the nature of currett & 


practice, and to impress upon us the complexity al 
confusion of our present day sex-social standards. Meat 
and women dealing with delinquent youth will profi 
from the implications of the findings of this careftl 
exploration of normal college people. 


Chicago, Ill. EVELYN MILLIs DUVALL 
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Sociology Text Without Tables or Graphs 


Sociology. By Richard T. LaPiere, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946. Pp. 572. $3.75. 


The author, professor of sociology at Stanford Univer- 
sity, states: “The central theme of this presentation 
may be variously designated as ‘interactional,’ ‘opera- 
tional,’ or ‘dynamic’... . In order to demonstrate the 
dynamic character of all social practices an analysis is 
made of all forms of social life in terms of their con- 
texts; and the concept of function judgments, as dis- 
tinct from the specific value judgments that members of 
each society apply to their particular social forms, is 
employed.” 

The author’s analysis is different from that to be found 
in most sociology texts, and for that reason is interest- 
ing. No final form of analysis has yet become orthodox 
among sociologists, although there is quite general agree- 
ment concerning the subject matter of sociology. But the 
author departs from most writers on sociology in pro- 
viding very little statistical material in support of his 
theories. However, he does give abundant references to 
writings in which such material is found. There is not 
a statistical table in the whole book, nor a graph. That 
will be considered a virtue by some readers, but unless 
one consults the authorities cited, the author’s conclu- 
| sions must be accepted on faith, at least by those who 
are not familiar with the literature. 

For those interested in matters discussed by FEDERAL 
PROBATION there is little attempt to apply the analysis 
to such matters. Crime is mentioned only twice, once 
(p. 502) when the author states: “During the course of 
a war, moreover, crimes against the state become the 
norm rather than the exception.” The other reference 
(p. 374) states that there has been a steady increase 
in the incidence of crime over the past hundred years, 
and that ancient crime control methods have been in 
the direction of “bigger and better police forces, more 
criminal courts, and larger and more escape-proof 
penal institutions.” He mentions the juvenile court and 
some of the private agencies intended to prevent crime, 
but there is not a word about probation or parole, re- 
formatories, or the various institutions intended to give 
classification by institutions. Nothing is said about the 
Youth Correction Act and the Adult Correction Act, 
both of which are established in California. 


University of Wisconsin J. L. GILLIN 


Social Adjustment of Youth 


Adolescence and Youth. By Paul H. Landis. 
New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1945. Pp. 
470. $3.75. 


This book deals primarily with the interaction of ado- 
lescents with their social world. It assumes that individual 
differences are rooted in biological inheritance but is 
chiefly concerned with ways in which the social process 
affects the development of latent capacities. The ap- 
proach is wholesome and a good offset to the frequent 
Interpretation of adolescent behavior on a physical basis. 
There is a general organization of youth experiences 
_ around three types of adjustment: (1) attaining moral 
| Maturity; (2) making the transition to marital adult- 
hood; and (3) struggling for economic adulthood. Most 
of the data used are taken from recent books and articles, 
but the excerpts will be suggestive to many readers who 
do not follow the research publications. 

One of the major problems noted by the author is how 
| to teach youth to accept responsibility and to be wise 
I its choices. He shows how certain types of culture 
tend to limit freedom and initiative, but recognizes the 
| trend in urban communities particularly to give immature 

persons responsibilities and liberties before they are 
teady for them. There are too many confusing conflicts 
In the customs and standards of the average American 
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community for an uncritical and undisciplined personal- 
ity. An interesting variety of anecdotal records shows 
how youth reacts in typical situations. The book attempts 
to make parents and educators sensitive to the kind of 
social roles which adolescents have to play in our com- 
plex — that they may be skilled guides for both 
normal and maladjusted youth. In doing this the author 
looks to the school with greater hope than to the home, 
church, or other institutions. All must learn to co-operate 
but he finds educators more alert and better prepared 
for the task than any other group which is in a position 
to work effectively with youth. 

As Dr. Landis reviews the many problems of youth, 
one wonders whether teachers are prepares for their 
tasks in dealing with children and secondary school 
pupils, whether the laissez-faire spirit prevails in most 
places, and what practical steps can be taken to improve 
the situations in our varied communities. If democracy 
is to continue and to function more effectively, young 
people must learn to make wise choices and to use 
freedom and opportunities to advantage. But for mutual 
gain and general advancement young and old must learn 
to work together. The younger generation must discover 
the value of capitalizing on the experiences of those 
who have experienced with life before them, and the 
older must see the possibilities in stimulating the on- 
coming citizens of a modern world to live more satisfy- 
ingly and effectively than they have done. In intelligent 
co-operation both may find more fun in living and achieve 
greater goals. This book offers no blueprint for dealing 
with youth but it does point out some of the promising 
lines of. advance. 


University of Chicago ERNEST J. CHAVE 


Marriage Counseling 


Marriage and Family Counseling. By Sidney 
E. Goldstein. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1945. Pp. 457. $4.00. 


This comprehensive treatise is written largely from 
the point of view of a social worker and will be particu- 
larly acceptable to those trained in that field. Readers 
with a psychological or psychiatric background will 
certainly think that the author has ignored some of the 
most Sapertans techniques of marriage counseling. But 
his emphasis on a many-sided approach, and his con- 
sistently constructive procedure are welcome. 

Begining with premarital counseling, Dr. Goldstein 
discusses legal, economic, biological, psychological, and 
ethical factors that should be taken into account. He 
discourages intermarriage—social, religious, . racial— 
not on biological grounds but because of the serious 
psychological difficulties entailed. 

Of greater value to most probation officers will be the 
section on family counseling which requires, in Dr. 
Goldstein’s analysis, sympathy, understanding, and ex- 
pertness. The right approach is important; this is follow- 
ed by the sometimes lengthy process of “assembling the 
evidence,” on the basis of which a plan is made for the 
“cure.” Causes of distress may be inherent in the per- 
sonality or may be the outgrowth of influences in the 
family, the home, the neighborhood, the job, or may 
arise even from the larger social life. Five principles 
are emphasized in social treatment: 

1. Flexibility —The counselor must be able not only 
to change his procedures when necessary but to quit and 
turn the client over to someone else if necessary. 

2. Unit of treatment.—This is not the individual 
but the family, for three reasons: (a) the family is the 
unit of suffering; (b) trouble in one member of the fami- 
ly is usually a danger signal of trouble in other members 
of the family; and (c) it is difficult or impossible to accom- 
plish much with one member of a family without the co- 
operation of the other members. 

3. Differentiation—“All people cannot be treated 
alike.” Differences in sex, age, temperament, cultural 
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development, and social background must guide the proc- 
ess of treatment. 
'.4,. Hygienic method.—Dr. Goldstein compares many 
types of counseling to the “drug method.” Hygiene is 
preferable; it “employs agencies and forces that build 
up the native powers of men and women.” The counselor 
must help the client draw upon -the great reservoirs 
within and without the sources of mental, emotional, and 
spiritual power. 

5. Co-operation.—This means working actively with 
the client, and also with the members of the family and 
with other individuals and agencies which may be in- 
terested; e.g., the school, the church, or the welfare 
society. 

Much of the book is taken up with a discussion of the 
philosophy of counseling and the social position of the 
family in modern America. A final section gives detailed 
suggestions for the organization of a counseling center. 


Dr. Goldstein has been associate rabbi and director 
of social service of the Free Synagogue in New York 
City since its founding in 1907, and professor of social 
service in the Jewish Institute of Religion since 1922. 


Los Angeles, Calif. PAUL POPENOE 


| Analysis of Anti-Semitism 

Anti-Semitism: A Social Disease. Edited by 
Ernst Simmel, M.D. New York: International 
Universities Press. Pp. 140. $2.50. 


Anti-Semitism: A Social Disease attempts to answer 
this question: To what extent is prejudice, which Gordon 
W. Allport in the preface to this volume indicates as the 
evil of evils in human. nature, due to unconscious forces 
of which the individual is unaware? 


The volume indicates that in no small way preju- 
dice is due to unconscious forces operating in the life 
of the individual and that the afflicted person rarely 
thinks that he is disordered in any way or that he is 
in need of the services of a age nage or a psychiatrist 
for the purpose of helping him to relieve himself of his 
prejudices. 

While the volume is nrimarily in approach, 
it represents the fusion of the thoughts of the psychol- 
ogist and the psychiatrist in an attempt to analyze 
anti-Semitism. As Mr. Allport indicates in his preface, 
this fusion is a good sign because “anti-Semitism is so 
contagious and complex and evil that we welcome all 
possible aid to combating it.” 

This volume indicates that anti-Semitism has changed 
in character since the period of the war and during the 
war. It has taken on the color of German anti-Semitism 
and is embracing an everwidening area of American 
life, being reflected in such accusations as: the Jews 
started the war; they were responsible for the black 
market activities during the war; the American public 
had to endure certain restrictions due to the corruption 
of the Jewish dominated markets. 

German anti-Semitism, of course, has been for the 
time being subdued due to the fact that Germany, 
materially and normally, has no status to speak of. On 
the other hand, the United States has emerged from 
the war as the most powerful of nations; consequently 
will set to no small degree the future political and ethical 
standards of the world. For this reason it is important 
that every possible attempt be made to understand anti- 
Semitism and anti-Negroism in order that we may have 
the basis for developing more tolerant attitudes. 

The present volume is written for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in the betterment of human re- 
lationships. Again, this volume does not attempt to set 
up minute ways of ridding the American public of anti- 
Semitism. What it attempts to do is lay the foundation 
for educational and other forms of group action designed 
to eliminate prejudices. This foundation is laid in the 
chapters which deal with the sociological and psycho- 
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analytical aspects of anti-Semitism, the mass psychologi- - 
cal aspects of anti-Semitism, some of the religious § eve 
foundations of anti-Semitism, and anti-Semitism and § js: 
psychopathology in every day life. One chapter deals & at 
with minute research into the nature of the anti-Semitic ( 
personality. dor 

Anti-Semitism: A Social Disease is a stimulating § ing 
book and should be part of the working library of every & Bei 
teacher, minister, and public official, and all concerned & yer 
with ae. promiom, as well as part of the library of every & inf 
concerned layman, suk 
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Psychoanalytic Theory and Practice a 
0 

Lectures on Psychoanalytic Psychiatry. By — 
A. A. Brill, M.D. New York: Alfred D. Knopf, & ch: 
1946. Pp. 292. $3.00 a 

As the title indicates, the material composing this § lin 
book formed a series of 10 lectures given by the author 
as a part of postgraduate training at the New York — w 
Psychiatric Institute. They were intended, mainly for § an 
psychiatrists, to review sagen. the theories and practice FF pe 
of psychoanalysis and to apply those theories to Krae- §— to 
plian descriptive psychiatry. mé 

Dr. Brill, having introduced psychoanalysis in the — do 
United States and having long been a luminary in Ameri- § all 
can psychiatry, is particulary well fitted to present an §& gi: 
authoratative outline of the development and integra. — sh 
tion of psychoanalytic psychiatry into American psy- — ch 
chiatry. 

_ Interspersed and cleverly interwoven into the mater. ff bi 
ial are well chosen illustrative cases from Dr. Brill’s 
rich experience. Not without piquant touches of the 
author’s well known mastery of wit, this book not only 
achieves its aim of presenting the essential kernels of 
psychoanalytic theory, but it entertains as well. It is 
definitely good reading and holds one’s interest from 
beginning to end. ; 

Many questions which occur to medical men, adminis-  Y 
trators, and lay groups alike are’ succinctly answered in $% 
this volume. Among them are the following: Shall psy- 
choanalysis be used in state hospitals? Are war neuroses 
and traumatic neuroses the same? What should be our & th 
attitude toward perversions? wi 

Not intended for the trained analyst, it will not bring — °% 
him much that is new. For the student, for the non- § {0 
analytically trained, but interested, psychiatrist, for — % 
interested lay groups whether in allied fields or simply — & 
advanced readers, this book is “must” reading. pl 

For penologists and criminologists and their co-workers — ‘! 
there is much of value; for instance, the discussion of 
the formations of prejudices and hostilities such as those th 
in zelophobia, fear of strangers, and those in regicides, tt 
contained in Lecture 6, and perversions in Lecture 8. of 

Detroit, Mich. IVAN C. BERLIEN, MD. 


Source Book on Human Conduct 


Manual of Child Psychology. Edited by 
Leonard Carmichael. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1946. Pp. 1068. $6.00. 


Those of us who work with or for children and young 
people are constantly confronted with the necessity of 
explaining human behavior. In trying to gain under- 
standing and knowledge of the individual we resort to 
modern testing, counseling, and interview procedures, 
and when we are finished we often feel exceedingly 
inadequate because we have not been able to get at the 
individual’s entire life history which may give us the 
main clue to his present behavior. I think we might 
say that it is now almost an axiom in the natural and 
social sciences dealing with human development that early 
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childhood is the most decisive period for the formation 
of character and personality, and some psychologists 
even go SO far as to say that an individual’s character 
is formed in all its essential pattern by the age of 5 or 
at least by 7. 

On this basis, Dr. Carmichael, in his new manual, has 
done 2 monumental service toward a better understand- 
ing of human behavior in practically all its aspects. 
| Being internationally known for his research at the 
very onset of human behavior, prenatally and in the 
infant, he contributes a very weighty chapter on this 
subject. 

The book consists of 19 independent but co-ordinated 
chapters by eminent scholars, including Arnold Gesell, 
lewis M. Terman, and John E. Anderson, on topics 
such as methods in child psychology, the ontogenesis 
of infant behavior, maturation of behavior, learning in 
children, intelligence measurements, the adolescent, char- 
acter and emotional development, etc. There are also 
chapters on the feeble-minded child, the gifted child, 
and psychological sex differences. The reader also will 
fnd elucidating results from research on juvenile de- 
linquency and crime. 

While the book might be looked upon as a text book, 
written especially for advanced students in psychology 
and in such related fields as education, psychiatry, 
pediatrics, and medicine, it will serve for a long time 
to come as the main source book of facts concerning the 
mainsprings of human conduct. There should be no 
doybt but that this scholarly book should be found in 
all libraries and should be in the hands of the psycholo- 
gist, the psychiatrist, the judge, the social worker—in 
short, all who are concerned with the problems of 
children and adults. 

Each article is accompanied by a selected but extensive 
bibliography. 


Mooseheart, Iil. 


MARTIN L. REYMERT 


The Psychology of the Aging Process 


Aging Successfully. By George Lawton. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 266. 
$2.75. 


This is an examination of the traits and problems of 
the old in the light of contemporary psychology. Some 
will protest that its one conspicuous lack is consideration 
of the physiology of the aging process and what is called 
for in the way of food, drink, exercise, rest, sleep, etc. as 
one advances in years. If the author in preparing this 
book could have teamed up with someone as expert in 
physiology as he is in psychology, the coverage of the 
subject would leave nothing to be desired. 

Nevertheless, the author contends—and rightly—that 
the aging process is a matter of mental attitude rather 
than of hardening arteries. He drives home the necessity 
of readapting one’s self as the years pass, instead of 
becoming conscious of falling more and more out of step 
with one’s contemporaries—which is the chief cause of 
the unhappiness of the aging. He establishes beyond 
question that the loneliness and sense of bleakness 
which are supposed to be inevitable in later life are 
simply due to increasing neglect to accommodate one’s 
self to change as one grows older. 

For example, childhood is likely to be remembered 
with pleasure not always because it was actually pleasant, 
but because “we then knew the joy of being interested 
In things and people for themselves and not as a means 
to an end.” 

Professor Lawton tackles many problems the aging 
ave to face and analyzes them with marked success. 
: Among them are: “Jobs after fifty,” “Love at maturity,” 

Can age and youth be friends?” “How to invite trouble 
after fifty,” “A bill of rights for old age.” 

He rides no hobbies, shuns the over-speculative, and 
never loses sight of the practical. The psychology he 
telies on is not too fine-spun nor over-technical. He never 
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leaves you wondering what he means and his discussions 
are lighted with numerous “pat” anecdotes and “cases in 
oint.” This is not a book to be skewered at one sitting, 
ut to be read, chapter by chapter, and pondered. There 
are not many in life’s middle stretch who would not 
profit by digesting this book. 


University of Wisconsin EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross 


Juvenile Delinquency Bibliography 


Juvenile Delinquency: A Critical Annotated 
Bibliography. Compiled by P. S. de Q. Cabot, 
Ph.D. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1946. 
Pp. 166. $3.75. 


Covering a 30-year period (1914-1944), Dr. Cabot in 
this bibliography has compiled alphabetically and anno- 
tated more than 900 books, articles (from 125 periodicals 
in United States and abroad), and reports on all aspects 
of the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. The 
purpose of the bibliography is to assemble hitherto 
scattered sources which have direct value for study and 
research in the field of delinquency. Only those refer- 
ences have been included which appear to have suggestive 
or explicit value in three fields of inquiry: (1) research; 
(2) prevention; and (3) treatment. A comprehensive and 
conveniently arranged index of 14 pages is helpful in 
locating bibliographical materials by subject matter. 

Washington, D. C. V.H.E. 


Essential Ready-Reference 


Social Work Year Book, 1947. Ninth Edition. 
Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1947. Pp. 714. $3.50. 


This indispensable handbook is a readable, authorita- 
tive record of backgrounds, recent developments, and 
present situations in child welfare, consumer protection, 
family social work, housing and city planning, labor 
standards, social casework, youth service, and 72 other 
related fields. 

The Social Work Yearbook, 1947, is an essential 
ready-reference for all social work executives and prac- 
titioners, students of the social sciences, workers with 
offenders, editors and writers, and others interested in 
— information in the varied fields of social 
work. 


Reports Received 


Why Honest People Steal: The Embezzler. Chicago 
Crime Commission. Chicago, Illinois, 1947. Pp. 15. In the 
hope that a discussion of some of the factors which 
contribute to embezzlement will be helpful in reducing 
this type of crime, The Chicago Crime Commission pre- 
sents the results of its survey of surety companies in all 
parts of the country. 


The Court and Correctional System of the State of 
Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Committee on Penal Affairs. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1946. Pp. 48. $.50. This Ninth edition 
describes the organization and functions of the courts 
and correctional system of the State and provides a 
directory of resources in Pennsylvania for the correction 
and treatment of both adult and juvenile offenders. 


Projection Techniques in the Public Schools Curricu- 
lum. By Sarah Atherton. South Norwalk, Conn., 1945. 
Pp. 16. A summary of a confidential report entitled 
“8th Grade” wherein measures taken to augment emo- 
tional security in three groups of 8th-grade pupils 
attending rural, town, and city public schools yielded 
data for confidential psychiatric records which were 
used by the principals of the schools. 
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Community Organization for Youth Services. Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority. San Francisco, Calif., 1946. 
(Vol. I, No. 4). ys 24. This new quarterly is published 
in March, June, September, and December. It presents 
articles, the results of studies and experiments in com- 
munity youth services in California and all parts of 
the country. 


The Treatment of Adolescent Girls in an Institution. 
By Leontine R. Young. Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, Inc. New York, N. Y. 1945. Pp. 35. The material 
for Miss Young’s paper is based upon her experience 
at Wallkill Cottage of the Children’s Aid Society, New 
York City. Her report combines a description of all 
available treatment resources with a consideration of 
how they are mobilized to meet the problems which the 
particular children presented. The experience with this 
particular group of children demonstrates how it is 
possible to help them achieve significant changes in 
attitudes and personality. 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Juvenile 
Agencies (43rd Annual Meeting). State Colony, Wood- 
bine, New Jersey. 1947. Pp. 88. A report including all of 
the papers read at the conference and the minutes of 
the annual business meeting. 

The Missouri Children’s Code Commission Final Re- 

ort to the Governor. Jefferson City, Mo. 1946. Pp. 138. 

his is a comprehensive report of the Commission’s 
findings and recommendations with reference to child 
welfare in Missouri. Particular attention is paid to the 
needs of dependent, neglected, and delinquent children. 
The report summarizes existing laws related to these 
problems and recommends such revisions as would aid 
in improving those conditions which adversely affect 
the welfare of children in that State. 

Biennial Report of the North Carolina Probation Com- 
mission. Raleigh, N. C. 1946. Pp. 31. A statistical report 
of probation in North Carolina for the biennium 1944-1946. 

Biennial Report of the Idaho State Penitentiary. 
Boise, Idaho. 1946. Pp. 36. A report of the operation of 
the institution for the biennium 1944 to 1946. 

Report of the Director of Probation and Parole, West 
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Virginia. Charleston, W. Va. 1946. Pp. 31. A report of 
probation and parole in West Virginia for the 2-year 
period ending December, 1946. 


Annual Report of Probation and Parole for the 
United States District Court, District of New Jersey, 
Newark, N. J. 1946. Pp. 30. A statistical report of federa] 
probation and parole in New Jersey, augmented by 
several case examples representing the various type 
of service rendered. 


Pan-American Institute for Crime Prevention. By Dr, 
Manuel Perez Pico. San Miguel 567, Havana, Cuba, 1946, 
Pp. 15. Digest, in Spanish, of principle ideas proposej 
for concerted effort against crime. 


Fifteenth Annual Report of the New York State 
Division of Parole. Division of Parole, Albany, N. Y, 
1944. Pp. 220. A bound and detailed report of paroles 
granted and of the personal and background factors of 
parolees. Well documented by statistical tables, the 
report includes sections on legal opinions and court 
decisions affecting parole. 


A Study of the San Francisco Parent Guidance Center, 
By John Schapps. National Probation Association, New 
York, N. Y., 1946. Pp. 18. A critical evaluation of the 
methods employed in the San Francisco experiment for 
dealing with the parents of delinquent children. 


The Set-up and Function of a Juvenile Crime Pre. 
vention Bureau. Kansas City Police Department, Kansas 
City, Mo., 1946. Pp. 9. Explanation of the operation of 
the Youth Bureau. 


Juvenile Court and Detention Services in West 
Virginia. National Probation Association, New York, 
N. Y., 1946. Pp. 68. Report of a survey made by the 
National Probation Asociation. 


Offenders Probation: Prisons; andPrisons Board. Office 
of the Controller-General of Prisons, Wellington, New 
Zealand. The first of the three reports is a 13-page report 
of the operations of the Chief Probation Officer. The 36- 
page report on Prisons is tse annual report for 1945-46. 
The Prisons Board report (4 pages) is a report of the 
Prisons Board for the year 1945. 


If we do not prepare children to become good citizens—if we do not develop their 
capacities, if we do not enrich their minds with knowledge, imbue their hearts with 
the love of truth and duty and a reverence for all things sacred and holy, then our 
republic must go down to destruction, as others have gone before it; and mankind 
must sweep thru another vast cycle of sin and suffering before the dawn of a better 
era can arise upon the world. It is for our government, and for that opinion which in a 
republic governs the government to choose between these alternatives of weal or woe. 


—HORACE MANN 
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Bar Studies Effects of Press, 
Radio, and Movies on Crime 


At its Atlantic City meeting in February, the Criminal 
Law Section of the American Bar Association voted 
to study the effects of sensational portrayals of crime 
in the movies, the radio, and comic strips on the minds 
of impressionable youth. Horror, criminal methods, and 
techniques all too often are exploited, it was pointed 
out, with the general effect that a disrespect for law and 
methods of law enforcement results. The Criminal Law 
Section hopes to achieve remedial action by dealing 
with responsible officials of the movies, the press, and 
the radio. 


Under the chairmanship of Senator Wayne L. Morse, 
the Committee on Sentencing, Probation, Prisons, and 
Parole is fostering the Youth Correction Authority Act 
promulgated by the American Law Institute, the Federal 
Corrections Act to provide for adult and youth offenders, 
and the improvement of the sentencing, probation, prison, 
and parole systems in the States. 

Announced at the February meeting was the appoint- 
ment of a committee on military and naval justice to 
examine methods of trial, prosecution, and defense, as 
well as problems of sentencing. 

Arthur J. Freund, St. Louis attorney, is chairman 
of the Section of Criminal Law, and James V. Bennett, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, is secretary. 


Institute for Federal Probation 
Officers to Be Held July 14-18 


An In-Service Training Institute for federal pro- 
bation and parole officers of 13 states of the northeast 
area will be held on the campus of the University of 
New Hampshire, Durham, N. H., July 14 to 18, 1947, 
according to Richard A. Chappell, chief of the Federal 
Probation Service. Approximately 100 officers will attend. 


Similar conferences have been conducted by the United 
States Probation System at the Harvard Law School, 
the Universities of California, Wisconsin, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and Louisiana State University. In August 
an institute will be conducted at the University of Cali- 


fornia for probation and parole officers of the western 
states. 


Inmates Attend 
Traffic Clinic 


The District of Columbia jail conducts what is prob- 
ably the only traffic clinic in the country for jail inmates, 
according to Donald Clemmer, director of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections. Committed traffic violators who are 
unable to pay their fines are students at classes which 
meet three times a week over a 2-week period. Each 
class lasts 1% hours. The police department and the 
department of vehicles and traffic co-operate with the 
jail in furnishing instructors. 


The primary purpose of the undertaking, Mr. Clemmer 
Points out, is to instruct the violators in all phases of 
prudent handling of motor vehicles. Traffic offenders 
Committed for: short terms were formerly sent to the 
workhouse at Occoquan, Va. Now they are committed 
to the jail for the duration of the clinic. If they have ad- 


tional time to serve, they are transferred to the 
Workhouse. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


EDITED BY GEORGE W. HOWARD 
U. S. Probation Officer, Washington Office, District of Virginia 


Washington, D. C. Studies 
Problem of Alcoholism 


The Washington Committee for Education on Alco- 
holism conducted a 1-day institute on alcoholism in the 
Nation’s Capitol on May 8, 1947. The purpose of the 
meeting was to acquaint the community and professional 
workers with the nature of the problem and what is 
being done in other cities to deal with alcoholism as a 
community and medical problem, and to outline a course 
for community action. 

Community action on alcoholism in Texas, Boston, and 
Connecticut were discussed, respectively, by Horace Fort, 
field secretary of the Texas Committee for Education on 
Alcoholism, Mrs. Elizabeth Whitney, executive secretary 
of the Boston Committee for Education on Alcoholism, 
and Dr. Selden D. Bacon, chairman of the Connecticut 
Commission on Alcoholism. 

The medical. aspects of the problem were presented by 
Dr. Howard W. Haggard, director of Yale University’s 
laboratory of applied science, Dr. Harry Tiebout, medical 
director of the Blythewood Sanatarium, Greenwich, 
Conn., and Dr. Martha Brunner-Orne, mental hygiene 
consultant at Wellesley College. 


Chicago Establishes 
Alcoholism Committee 


Chicago has 26,000 alcoholics and 100,000 excessive 
or problem drinkers, according to the recently established 
Chicago Committee on Alcoholism. 

Organized in October 1946 as an independent local 
group, the Chicago Committee on Alcoholism has ad- 
dressed itself to the task of determining the extent of 
alcoholism in Chicago and attempting to assist in the 
development of adequate treatment facilities and meas- 
ures with a view of prevention. 

The objectives of the Committee are to promote a 
program designed to reach all groups of the community 
with the facts about alcoholism, to provide more adequate 
treatment facilities, and to encourage research in the 
field of alcoholism. 

Similar committees have been organized in 20 cities, 
including Amarillo, Austin, Binghampton, Boston, 
Dallas, Daytona Beach, DesMoines, Detroit, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Oakland, Pittsburg, Rochester, San Francisco, 
Schenectady, Seattle, Salt Lake City, Waco, Washington, 
and Youngstown. 


Colonel James M. Jones 
Heads Nebraska Prison 


In February 1947 Colonel James M. Jones, formerly 
supervisor of prisoners of the Army disciplinary bar- 
racks at New Cumberland, Pa., took over his new duties 
as warden of the Nebraska State Prison at Lincoln. 

Joining the Federal Bureau of Prisons in 1933 as an 
educational worker, he served for 7 years at the Federal 
Reformatory at Chillicothe and the U. S. Penitentiary 
at Atlanta. He was called to active military duty in 
1940, was stationed for 3 years in the South Pacific, 
and on his return to the United States was transferred 
to the Army correctional program. 

The new warden has outlined plans for expanded 
educational, vocational training, and recreation pro- 
grams at the Nebraska institution. 
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Kansas City Mobilizes 
To Fight Delinquency 


Following the recommendations of the Attorney Gen- . 


eral’s National Conference for the Prevention and Con- 
trol of Juvenile Delinquency, in November 1946, Kansas 
City’s Mayor William E. Kemp asked the Central Co- 
ordinating Youth Council to organize and plan a delin- 
quency conference for the Kansas City area.’ The pur- 
pose of the conference is to take inventory of the social 
needs of youth and to chart a course of action for the 
prevention of juvenile deiinquency. The conference has 
been called for May 22 and 23 and will be addressed by 
Attorney General Tom C. Clark. 

In organizing the preliminary work of the conference, 
11 panels were created with a layman as chairman. of 
each panel and a professional worker as co-chairman. 
The panel reports will be submitted to groups of 60 to 75 
persons who will study and analyze the reports. The 
revised reports will be submitted for final action of the 
conference. Approximately 1,000 are expected to attend. 

Similar conferences are being conducted in cities and 
states throughout the country in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Attorney General’s conference 
at Washington. 


Navy Calls 11 U. S. Probation 
Officers for 2-Week Duty 


Eleven U. S. probation officers who formerly served as 
officers in the Navy have received notices to report for 
active duty for 2 weeks during June 1947 for assignment 
to the correctional program of the Navy. They will be 
ordered to duty at the U. S. Naval Disciplinary Barracks, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; U. S. Naval Disciplinary Barracks, 
Terminal Island; U. S. Re-Training Command, Norfolk, 
Va., and the U. S. Naval Re-Training Command, Mare 
Island, Calif. 

Captain Jack Maginnis, director of the Corrective 
Services Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
has immediate charge of the correctional program. Ben 
Overstreet, formerly associate warden of the Federal 
prison at Atlanta and later a Naval officer, is a civilian 
technical advisor to Captain Maginnis. Under the direc- 
tion of Captain Maginnis, the Navy continues to operate 
a progressive program of retraining for Naval offenders 
which was instituted during the war years with the 
assistance of a number of U. S. probation officers and 
employees of the Federal Bureau of Prisons who were 
on leaves of absence for military duty. 

Federal probation officers to be called for duty are: 
James W. Crain, Edward J. Hendrick, William F. 
Howland, Burrell G. Kilmer, Walter G. Layden, Tipton 
Masterson, Earl U. Nordquist, William H. Peters, George 
E. Rice, Logan Webster, and Randolph E. Wise. 

Richard A. Chappell, chief of probation, who served 
as officer-in-charge of prison administration for the Navy 
during the war, also will be called to active duty for a 
2-week period. 


Program Throughout State 


The training school for state parole officers recently 
inaugurated by the Division of Corrections of the Indiana 
State Department of Public Welfare has proved so 
successful.that plans are now being completed te .make 
the school available to the counties throughout the: State. 
Judges, probation and parole officers, -police officers, 
social workers, as well as all persons working ‘with 
those charged with violations of the laws, will be invited 
to attend the school, 

At the training school for parole officers lectures were 
presented on the responsibilities of parole officers, their 
legal powers, classification of crimes, and_ scientific 
crime detection. i abd 
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Judge Robert N. Pollard 


Retires From Federal Bench 

In April, Federal Judge Robert N. Pollard retired a; 
senior Judge of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Virginia. Judge Pollard was ap- 
pointed to the Federal Court in 1936. Prior to his ap. 
pointment he was judge of the Law and Equity Court 
at Richmond for 6 years. He has devoted more than 4) 
years of active service to the law. . .. 

A strong advocate of the use of probation as an ef. 
fective measure in the rehabilitation of offenders, Judge 
Pollard upheld high standards in the administration of 
his probation office. 


Britain Releases 
Delinquency Film 


“Children on Trial,” a film depicting the British pro. 
gram for treatment of juvenile delinquents, is being made 
available for showing to groups throughout this country 
by the British Information Services. The film, which runs 
for over an hour, is about two boys and a girl, all chronic 
offenders, who are dealt. with by the juvenile court, are 
placed on probation, finally are committed to a training 
school, and, as a result of the program there, make a 
successful adjustment and return to the community. 

At present the film is available only in 16 mm. siz 
but plans are under way for a 35 mm. edition. It may 
be had at a rental fee of $5 by writing to the British 
oe Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


CARNIVAL BY DICK TURNER 


. Courtesy NEA. Service, Inc. 
“Were youse de party wot had de bread sliced ‘not t# 
thick,’ an’ de water ‘plain’?” . 
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Denmark Visitor Comments . 
(n U. S. Juvenile Procedures 


There are a relatively smaller number of juvenile 
offenders in Denmark and the majority of these are 
not exposed to the experience of an actual court hearing, 
observed Miss Helga Pedersen, personal assistant to 
the minister of justice of Denmark, on a recent visit to 
New Jersey’s. courts and correctional institutions. The 
juvenile court procedure, she found, is more extensive 
and formal in the United States than in Denmark. The 
Danish prosecutor, she said, performs many of the func- 
tions of the judge of the juvenile court in New Jersey. 

Miss Pederson pointed out that there is a more rigid 
segregation of persons, from the point of view of age, in 
Danish institutions than in New Jersey’s. She commented 
that it would be rare to find a boy of 9 and a boy of 15, 
in the same institution in Denmark. 

Miss Pedersen also indicated that murder by young 
persons is almost unknown in her country. She felt that 
the small homogeneous population of Denmark, as well 
as the inculcated respect for family authority, might 
be factors behind the less frequent occurrence of juvenile 
delinquency in her country. An administrative procedure 
which receives emphasis in Denmark, according to Miss 
Pedersen, is the removal of individuals with psycho- 
pathic personalities from correctional institutions to 
special institutions better suited to their needs. 


Warden Lawes Succumbs 
\fter 10-Day Illness 


Lewis E. Lawes, who for 21 years was warden at 
Sing Sing Prison, Ossining, N. Y., died at his home 
in Putnam County, N. Y., on April 23, following a 10-day 
illness. He was 63 years old. 

Advancing from the ranks in the penology field, Mr. 
Lawes did much to promote the cause of prison reform. 
By his humane and successful administration of Sing 
Sing, as well as by his popular talks and writings, he 
was instrumental to a large degree in tempering a 
severe public attitude toward convicted offenders and 
their treatment. 

Mr. Lawes started his prison career as a guard in 
1905. Within a period of 10 years he was in charge of 
the New York City Reformatory, an institution for 
youthful offenders. In 1920, the late Governor Alfred 
E. Smith appointed him warden of Sing Sing, where he 
remained until 1941. During World War II, Mr. Lawes 
worked with the War Production Board, coordinating 
prison industries for the production of war materials. 
His most recent undertaking in the penology field was a 
survey of the Massachusetts State Prison at Charlestown, 
which he completed last year. : 

Mr. Lawes was active in several prison organizations. 
On three occasions he was a United States delegate to the 
Prison Congress abroad. Of his books, perhaps the 
best known is 20,000 Years in Sing Sing, published in 1932. 
_ Mr. Lawes was an advocate of parole and the indeterm- 
Inate sentence. 


Maryland Prisons Fourth 
ln Wartime Production 


Reporting on 4 vears of operation, State Superinten- 
dent of Prisons Harold E. Donnell has disclosed that 
Maryland prisons put inmates t» work in industries 
that piled up more than one million dollars in gross 
tecelpts between 1942 and 1945 for war production 
purposes alone. This achievement on war-effort jobs 
co-operation with federal programs was independent 
of production accomplished in normal state-use activities. 
urther, the efficiency maintained bv ‘inmates in the work 
Was such that Marvland ranked fourth among the state 
brison systems of the country in its wartime production. 
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Sniffles Encouraged 
At Lorton Reformatory 


Since January, selected groups of inmates at th 
District of Columbia Reformatory, Lorton, Virginia, 
have been doing their best to catch colds! The reforma- 
tory is participating in a medical research project of 
the U. S. Public Health Service in an attempt to solve 
the mystery of the common cold. A research director 
and two assistants are observing and recording the 
reactions of the men resulting from deliberate exposure 
to and infection by persons in the early stages of colds. 
The inmates engaging in the experiment were selected 
from scores of volunteers. 


New Jersey Governor Calls 
Conference on Delinquency 


Governor Alfred E. Driscoll’s “Conference on Youth,” 
to bring into play the community forces which can con- 
tribute to the betterment of youth, is scheduled to be 
held in Trenton, N. J., on May 19 and 20. The Governor’s 
Conference is stimulated in part by the recommendation 
of the Attorney General’s National Conference for the 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency that 
states and localities conduct follow-up conferences to 


- apply the national findings in local communities. 


The Conference Planning Committee numbers ap- 
proximately 50 persons and is representative of govern- 
mental and civic organizations concerned with youth 
problems. Judge Richard Hartshorne of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Essex County was elected chairman 
of the Committee. 

The subject matter for the consideration of the con- 
ference will fall into four divisions: general youth ser- 
vice; protection of vulnerable youth; eradication of 
harmful’ influences; and treatment facilities for a 
typical youth. 

All sessions of the conference will be open to the public. 
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Illinois Inmates Grateful 
For Part in Malaria Project 


Inmate volunteers of the Illinois state penitentiary’s 
malaria project, at Stateville, in a letter dated March 14, 
1947, expressed gratitude to Warden Joseph E. Ragen 
for establishing the malaria research program and per- 
mitting them to have a part in it. In part, the letter 
reads as follows: 

“We are grateful to you for permitting the project 
to be carried on here. We are unmindful neither of 
the responsibility entailed in your decision to allow 
this kind of work to be done in the institution, nor of 
the additional administrative work involved in havin 
such eer going on. We can only hope that you wi 
feel. that the advantage to the millions of sufferers 
from malaria which has accrued from the knowledge 
gained in these experiments, the potential future medical 
work in penal institutions for which you have pointed 
the way, and the advantages to the men under your 
charge will repay you for your efforts.” 


Notre Dame Establishes 
Correctional Curriculum 


Hugh P. O’Brien, administrative assistant to the 
Executive Director of the New York State Division of 
Parole, has been appointed director of the new curriculum 
in correctional administration at the University of 
Notre Dame, according to Rev. Philip S. Moore, C.S.C., 
dean of the Graduate School at.Notre Dame. 

Mr. O’Brien, who will assume his new post in Sept- 
ember, has been in correctional work in New York State 
for 10 years. He served first on the staff at the Clinton 
Prison in Dannemora and later as senior parole officer 
with the Division of Parole. Mr. O’Brien was graduated 
from St. Michael’s College in 1930 and received his 
master’s degree at Notre Dame in 1933. 

The Notre Dame curriculum in correctional adminis- 
tration will train students for the crime field only rather 
than general social work and will prepare college grad- 
uates for probation, parole, and correctional institu- 
tion service, and also for positions in the field of crime 
prevention. 

The curriculum provides for 1 year of training at 
Notre Dame to be followed by a 6-month internship in 
an approved correctional institution or agency and will 
lead to a master’s degree in sociology. 


Attorney General Names 
Committee on Citizenship 


In March 1947 Attorney General Tom C. Clark named 
an advisory committee on citizenship to carry out the 
Department of Justice’s program which is designed to 
emphasize the worth and meaning of American citizen- 
ship. The committee chairman is Justin Miller, formerly 
justice of the U. S. Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. Carl B. Hyatt of the Departmet of Justice 
is director of the program. 

As part of the program, Attorney General Clark out- 
lined the following plans: (1) instructions to all repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Justice who have con- 
tact with potential citizens and visitors regarding their 
responsibilities under the new program; (2) preparation 
of a small pamphlet containing some significant facts 
about the United States to be given to the. prospective 
citizens as well as visitors to America; (3) preparation 
of a’small booklet to be given to each new citizen at the 
time of his induction into citizenship as a concrete 
symbol of the significance of the occasion and to empha- 
size his responsibilities to his adopted country; and (4) 
further development of .a co-operative relationship 
with members of the bench and bar, civil and educa- 
tional authorities, and patriotic organizations in carry- 
ing out the program. 
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Austin H. MacCormick Receives 
Presidential Award for Merit 


For exceptionally meritorious service to the Wa 
Department in the-exercise of its clemency and parok 


functions for military prisoners, Austin H. MacCormick & 


Executive Director of The Osborne Association, on Apri 


30, 1947, was awarded the Presidential Medal for Merit § 


highest civilian award. Present at the ceremony wer 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson who spoke of Mr 
MacCormick’s noteworthy contribution to the Army’ 
military justice program, and Undersecretary of War 
Kenneth C. Royall who presented the medal. The citation 
accompanying the award was read by Major Genera 
Edward F. Witsell, The Adjutant General of the War 
Department. 

Mr. MacCormick is consultant to the Undersecretary 


of War on correctional problems and chairman of th — 
War Department’s Advisory Board on Parole. From their § 


establishment until they were discontinued on March 3), 
1947, he served as vice chairman of the Advisory Board 
on Clemency and chairman of the Undersecretary’ 


Board of Consultants on matters pertaining to military 


penology. 

In March 1946 Mr. MacCormick was awarded the 
Exceptional Civilian Service Award by the Undersecre. 
tary of War in recognition of his services as advisor to 
the War Department in the administration of its military 
prisoner program. 


Crimes During 1946 
Highest in Decade 


A total of 1,685,203 major crimes were committed in 
the United States in 1946 according to the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation. This is the highest annua § 


total recorded in the past decade. A comparison of 1946 
crime with that of 1945 shows increases of 23.3 percent 
in murder and nonnegligent manslaughter; 15.7 percent 
in robbery; 5.0 percent in rape; and 12.9 percent in 
aggravated assault. Larceny increased 8.8 percent and 
burglary 11.3 percent. The only decline in major offense 
was a 4.8 percent decrease in the number of auto thefts. 
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“I knew he was a bad egg—First they fingerprint him 

and then put him behind bars.” 
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Kansas City “U” Dramatizes 
Juvenile Cases Over Radio 


A series of radio programs is being offered in Kansas 
City, Mo., as a method of securing wide interest in a 
juvenile delinquency prevention program. In a 15-minute 
| broadcast each week the Radio Work Shop of the Univer- 
| sity of Kansas City dramatizes an actual case taken from 
the files of the juvenile court. The offense, apprehension, 
‘court presentation, and judge’s comments are broadcast, 
followed by a fade-out at the moment of the court’s de- 
cision. The radio audience is asked to forward their 
solutions and the disposition of the case they would 
recommend. Prizes are offered each week for the three 
best letters. 
| Listening response has been good, according to Chief 
Probation Officer Merle B. Beckwith, former U. S. proba- 
Stion officer at Kansas City. Adults, he states, have 

‘shown thus far a greater interest than children. 


‘Will F. Murdoch Dies;.U. S. 
Probation Officer 15 years 


fF Will F. Murdoch, U. S. probation officer in the District 
of Arizona for 15 years, died at his home on April 16. 
He entered the Federal probation service in 1931. 
“Murdoch’s life was in his work,” commented one of 
his associates. A jailer once asked: “How does Bill get 
the time to talk to the inmates? He sits there and visits 
with them by the hour as though they were long lost 
friends.” It was a part of his day’s work to remain at 
the office until 7 or 8 o’clock. ; 
During Mr. Murdoch’s illness a Chinese probationer 
brought him flowers each week. Another probationer 


tattered straw hat and patched overalls came to the 
hospital and wept. 

Speaking of Mr. Murdoch, a probation officer of a 
neighboring state said: “He was the highest type of 
gentleman and an honor to our profession. Possibly he 
would have lived longer (had he retired) but I doubt 
that he would have been any happier because his 
'happiness was in doing good.” 


Foundation Celebrates 
fortieth Anniversary 


In a statement released in April 1947 to mark the 
» fortieth anniversary of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
‘Shelby M. Harrison, general director, said that more 
than $21,000,000 had been expended by the Foundation 
for the improvement of social and living conditions in 
the United States. This sum represents the income from 
-an original endowment of $10,000,000 given by Mrs. 
Russell Sage in 1907, later increased to $15,000,000 where 
now stands. 

| Of the $21,000,000, about $12,000,000 was spent in the 
direct work of the Foundation’s own staff, with the re- 
maining $9,000,000 being given in grants to 119 different 
Social agencies and special projects. Research, demonstra- 
-tion, and grants to social and health agencies were the 
‘chief methods followed, with some tendency in recent 
years to reduce the grants in favor of direct operations. 
A full report on both grants and direct work will be 
issued in a 2-volume history, to be published later in the 
anniversary year. 

| The program of the Russell Sage Foundation has in 
general been directed toward discovering and disclosing 
the needs of disadvantaged groups, and helping devise 
effective means of meeting their problems through 
treatment and prevention. 

9 record the results of its studies, the Foundation has 
published 126 books and more than 500 pamphlets. It has 
aso given substantial assistance in various forms toward 
4 number of books published under other auspices. 
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' drove 300 miles to see him. An Indian probationer in a. 


Reproduced by special permission of The Saturday Evening Post, 
copyright 1946 by The Curtis Publishing Company. 


““‘We’ve finally persuaded the governor to pardon you.” 


Russell Sage Foundation 
Appoints New Director 


Dr. Donald Young, executive director of the Social 
Science Research Council, has been appointed general 
director of the Russell Sage Foundation to succeed 
Shelby M. Harrison. After 35 years on the staff of the 
Foundation, Mr. Harrison will retire in June. 

Dr. Young is a graduate of Lafayette College and of 
the University of Pennsylvania where he received the 
doctor of philosophy degree. For over 20 years he taught 
sociology at the University of Pennsylvania. In 1943 he 
was named chairman of the sociology department at the 
University. 


Dean Pound to Retire 
From Harvard Law School 


Harvard University has announced that Roscoe Pound, 
former dean of the Harvard Law School, will retire from 
its faculty on June 30, 1947 with the title of professor 
emeritus. Dean Pound’s retirement will terminate 48 
years of teaching. 

Dean Pound is well known among correctional workers 
for his interest in the field of criminal justice. In 1929 


he was a member of the National Commission on Law 


Observance and Enforcement (Wickersham Commission) 
and since 1941 has been President of the National 
Probation Association. Among his numerous writings 
are Criminal Justice in America (19380) and Social 
Control Through Law (1942). 

Before going to Harvard he taught law at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, at Northwestern University, and at 
the University of Chicago. At Harvard, Dean Pound 
served successively as Story Professor of Law, Carter 
Professor of Jurisprudence, Dean of the Law School, 
and University Professor. In stepping down as dean of 
the Law School in 1936 to become the first of Harvard’s 
roving professors, he was free to teach whatever he 
liked from sociology to Lucrefius. 

In 1940 the American Bar Association medal was 
bestowed on Dean Pound in token of his many services 
to American jurisprudence. 
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Planning for Social Progress 
Theme of Florida Conference 


“Planning for Social Progress” was the theme of the 


Florida State Conference of Social Work which met in ~ 


Miami, Fla., March 30 through April 2. Among the 
discussion leaders at the conference were Dr. Bruce 
Robinson, psychiatrist for the Newark Public Schools, 
Miss Fern Lowry of the New York School of Social 
Work, Dr. Donald Howard of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, and Miss Bertha McCall, national director of the 
Traveler’s Aid Society. 

‘Dr. Robinson pointed to the need for more and better 
mental hygiene clinics to do early diagnostic and pre- 
ventive work. Miss Lowry offered helpful suggestions as 
to ways of better understanding people. Dr. Howard 
drew attention to the transition in the field of social 
welfare in the United States since 1935 from the con- 
cept of public assistance as charity to one of social in- 
surance as the right of the individual. Miss McCall 
focussed attention on the problems of people on the move. 


Parole Consultant 
Joins NPA Staff 


On April 1, 1947 William Shands Meacham resigned 
as chairman of the Virginia Parole Board to accept 
an appointment as parole consultant with the National 
Probation Association. Mr. Meacham, former assistant 
editor of the Richmond Times Dispatch, had been head of 
the Virginia parole and probation system since its in- 
ception in October 1942. According to Newslet, Mr. 
Meacham’s appointment brings to realization a long 
projected plan for parole consultant service within the 
National Probation Association. 
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Correctional Service Associates 
Holds Annual Meeting at Washington 


The application of group therapy and group work t 
correctional programs was the theme of the first annual 
meeting of Correctional Service Associates, held at 
Washington, D. C. on May 24, 1947. The recently formed 


organization is an affiliate of the American Prison 7 


Association. 

The morning meetings included discussions of the 
objectives, principles, and methods of group therapy and 
group work and a report of a group therapy program at 
an army correctional installation. Group therapy prin. 
— and procedures were presented by Dr. Joseph 
Abrahams, psychiatrist at Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 
and group work methods were discussed by Juanita Luck 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

Under the chairmanship of John J. Galvin of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, the afternoon meeting wag 
devoted to a forum discussion of the application of group 
work and group therapy to correctional programs. Con- 
sultants at the forum discussion were Dr. Abrahams, 
Miss Luck, and Miss Dorothea Sullivan of the National 
Catholic School of Social Service. Discussants included 
Dr. Benj. Frank and H. G. Moeller of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons; Dr. Homer Bishop of the District 
of Columbia Reformatory; John W. Tramburg, super 
intendent of the Industrial Home School at Washington, 
D. C.; Victor H. Evjen and F. Emerson Logee of the 
Federal Probation System; and Dr. Peter Lejins, 
sociologist at the University of Maryland. 

Officers elected for 1947-48 were Mark S. Richmond, 
president; John W. Tramburg, vice-president; Roberts 
J. Wright, secretary; and Randolph E. Wise, treasurer, 

Members elected to the Executive Committee were 
Professor Leo F. Cain of the University of Oklahoma; 
Victor H. Evjen, assistant chief of probation, Admin- 
istrative Office, U. S. Courts; and Professor Lejins of 
the University of Maryland. 


A Worp ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


pte READERS will be interested in knowing that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly 
is printed at the United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, in the plant con- 
ducted by the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all 
industries in the Federal penal system. More than 94 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The shop 
lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of pro- 
ductive labor, occupation of time, and in the development of printing skills. Many of the 
inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and become 
permanently established in commercial printing as compositors, pressmen, bookbinders, ete. 
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